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THE ART AND THOUGHT OF 
ROBERT BROWNING’ 


i 
THE ART OF BROWNING 


S between his hearers and himself the present ‘‘ex- 


change professor” is somewhat at a disadvantage. 
They have often seen foreign professors, even sometimes 
Belgian lecturers, whereas this Belgian professor has never 
seen a new continent and owes to the generous policy of 
the C. R. B. Educational Foundation one of the great 
events of his life, an experience as precious to his heart as 
‘to his mind. To me there is something like a magical 
spell in those very initials, C.R.B. (Commission for Relief 
in Belgium), since I saw them on those sacks in which 
America during the war actually sent us our daily bread. 
I felt attracted to the country from which the sacks came, 
and the attraction constantly increased while I was trans- 
lating into French a book you all know, written by your 
former ambassador or minister, Mr. Brand Whitlock, on 
Belgium under the German Occupation, and dealing exten- 
sively with the memorable work of the American commis- 
sion. The heart of the patriot, therefore, was longing to 
see your country, but to the same C.R.B. the mind of the 


1A series of four lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on December 9, 
10, 11, and 12, 1925, by Paul de Reul, Professor of English and Modern 
Literature at the University of Brussels. These particular lectures were 
also included in courses which Professor de Reul, in his capacity as Exchange 
Professor on the C.R.B. Educational Foundation, gave at a number of 
American colleges and universities during the academic year 1925-26. 
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man is no less indebted for the benefit of contact with a 
new world where daily one finds new and newer revela- 
tions. In short, whereas the lecturer has enormously to 
learn from his present contacts, he recognizes in turn how 
little he has to give in exchange, especially when speaking 
on topics in English literature, which of all subjects are 
probably the best known to his hearers. As to the par- 
ticular subject I have chosen for these lectures, my only 
justification is that a lecturer generally prefers to speak of 
what he loves, and here also, perhaps, lies one possible 
attraction of the present course. 

It may not be a matter of indifference to people of this 
great nation that some people in that far away little Bel- 
gium, speaking French or Flemish or Dutch, keenly study 
and appreciate certain of your writers, English and Amer- 
ican. The last point I can easily prove by two striking 
instances. Our best Flemish poet, the great poet Gezelle, 
a priest in the medieval city of Bruges, celebrated by 
Longfellow, has translated into Flemish verse Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. Our best prose writer in French, Maeterlinck, 
has been obviously influenced by Poe in his first plays and 
by Emerson in his moral essays. But leaving American lit- 
erature, there is something more to the point. The same 
Maeterlinck in a passage of his tragedy Monna Vanna has 
imitated Robert Browning, the English poet I am to speak 
of to-night, and to this attention was first called by an 
American literary critic, Professor Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

When Monna Vanna appeared twenty years ago, Pro- 
fessor Phelps pointed out, in the Independent, the striking 
similarity between a scene in the second act, and a scene of 
that almost forgotten play of Browning, Luria. Professor 
Phelps sent his article to Maeterlinck, and received the 
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following reply: “I have just read with interest, in the Jn- 
dependent, the article that you have devoted to Monna 
Vanna. You are absolutely right. There is between an 
episodical scene in my second act (where Prinzivalle un- 
masks Trivulzio) and one of the great scenes in Luria a 
similarity that I am surprised has not been noticed before. 
I am all the more surprised, because, far from concealing 
this similarity, I tried myself to emphasize it, in taking 
exactly the same hostile cities, the same epoch, and almost 
the same characters: when it would have been easy to trans- 
pose the whole thing and make the borrowing unrecogniz- 
able, had I wished to deceive. I am an eager reader and 
an ardent admirer of Browning, who is in my opinion one 
of the greatest poets that England has ever had. This is 
why I regard him as belonging to classic and universal 
literature, which everybody is supposed to know. It is 
then natural and legitimate to borrow a situation or rather 
.a fragment of a situation, just as one borrows daily from 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. Such borrowings 
when they are concerned with poets of this rank, and are 
so to speak coram publico, are really a kind of public 
homage.” 

This partiality of Maeterlinck for Browning is, however, 
exceptional. Browning is, in fact, very little read with us. 
Other English poets are better known and if I may be 
allowed to quote myself, just as a document, I have written 
a book in French on Swinburne which is at any rate bigger 
than anything written in English. But I shall not repeat on 
Swinburne what is already printed. I have chosen Brown- 
ing as a subject because, at the very time the invitation 
came to me from the Educational Foundation, I was actu- 
ally engaged in studying him, with a view to making him 
better known to my own countrymen. 
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You will then have Browning, ‘“‘as he strikes a contem- 
porary’’—contemporary meaning, in this instance, a for- 
eigner with perhaps here and there some curious sidelights 
on the subject. I am not going, of course, to analyze the 
works of the poet. With a subject so well known as to 
be almost antiquated, I must keep to some leading points, 
to a general survey, with possibly here and there an adjust- 
ment. I shall begin with a short account of Browniag’s 
reputation in his own country, to justify my view that he 
has been admired too little for his art and too exclusively, 
even perhaps too much, for his “teaching.” I shall then 
examine with more detail first his art, secondly his teach- 
ing or thought. 

Everybody knows that, in the Victorian Age which his 
career, parallelling that of Tennyson, fills almost exactly, 
Browning was forty years later than Tennyson in coming 
to be understood by the general public. During that first 
period, Browning appears like an eccentric person speaking 
as it were to himself by the wayside, munching words hard 
like pebbles, looking at you with searching looks, much like 
the mysterious man he speaks of in How it Strikes a Con- 
temporary: 


Scenting the world, looking it full in face,* 

you stared at es 
And Fodod, lev fo your pleasure than surprise, 
He seemed to know you and expect as much. 


Sometimes, that soliloquizing wizard would apostrophize 
the passers-by : 

Well, British Public, ye who like me not.3 
Sometimes he would even make some histrionic gesture, 
tossing the yellow book which was the source of The Ring 
and the Book and which has been published by Professor 


*See page 303 for references to the Globe Edition of “The Works of 
Browning.” 
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Hodell, under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington: 


Here it is, this I toss and take again.4 


The public went its way and heeded him not. This is 
scarcely an exaggerated picture. To be sure, Browning 
the bard was early appreciated by John Forster, and by 
Landor, who wrote: 


Since Chaucer was alive and hale,é 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. 


But, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
Sordello was found an absolute puzzle not only by the man 
in the street but even by Tennyson, Carlyle, and Douglas 
Jerrold. 

For the great majority, Browning in the first part of his 
career was an unintelligible talker for whom the best to be 
said was that he was the husband of Elizabeth Browning. 
This bewilderment on the part of the public arose from an 
extraordinary novelty in the language and thought of the 
poet, in the things he said and in his way of presenting 
them. Some of this novelty is, of course, individual, and 
therefore undefinable. But a good deal of it may be 
explained by saying that Browning had absorbed the search- 
ing, critical spirit of the nineteenth century before his 
readers had begun to realize their own time; that he was 
more intellectual than any previous poet and the first to 
carry into poetry, as Balzac did in the French novel, the 
curiosities and methods of contemporary science. He 
enlarged the field of poetry, speaking to his readers of 
things they did not know nor care for, and which he sup- 
posed them to know. He was in advance of his public, 
because he had worked out his own education, having had 
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the privilege of not attending those public schools where 
English boys are modelled on the same type, taught to love 
and hate and know the same things, but left to ignore many 
others. Being a non-conformist, he went to neither of the 
older English universities, and, except for a few weeks in 
London, had no university experience. Italy, he said, was 
his university. The result was that Browning knew much 
of the history of art, the history of religion, and of psy- 
chology, before these sciences were even thought /of in 
British universities. | 

Though Browning had less knowledge of physical science 
than he has been credited with, he is full of scientific en- 
thusiasm, of the spirit of research. He has personified 
that spirit in the vagrant Arab physician, Karshish, in the 
Grammarian of the Grammarian’s Funeral, even in the man 
of Valladolid, who “took cognizance of men and things”, 
so that you might 


surprise the ferrel of his stick? 
Trying the mortar’s temper ’tween the chinks 
Of some new shop a-building. 


As G. W. Lamplugh says,1 Browning does not render in 
verse the specific results of science, but touches the imag- 
ination with a sense of what science is, and may be. See 
in Fust and his Friends: 


Man’s the prerogative—knowledge once gained—7” 
To ignore,—find new knowledge to press for, . . 
Why, onward through ignorance! Dare and deserve! 
As still to its asymptote speedeth the curve. 


Browning’s knowledge is chiefly of historical character. 
He has the catholic sympathy for past and foreign civiliza- 
tions that we find in the German historians of the romantic 
period. There is nothing in him of the national prejudice 


*Nature, Feb. 28, 1925. 
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which to my mind spoils some of Tennyson’s poetry. 
Browning’s love of his country appears only in two small 
poems, Home-Thoughts, from Abroad’ and Home- 
Thoughts, from the Sea, which are always quoted because 
there is none other to quote. On the other hand, he can 
make himself at will a foreign soul, enter into the mind of a 
Greek, a Roman, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, a Medieval 
or a Renaissance Italian, and when he describes these 
people and periods he does it with a scientific accuracy 
of detail by the side of which Sir Walter Scott’s archeology 
seems almost childish. 

But there is more than the outside aspect of things in 
Browning. ‘The incidents in the development of a soul,” 
“little else is worth study”, he writes. Besides the width, 
there is the depth. Apart from his knowledge there is the 
analytical power, the psychological insight that penetrates 
into the inmost recesses of conscience, lays bare scruples and 
sophisms, pierces the demi-sincerity of Bishop Blougram or 
Mr. Sludge, the Medium, or Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. 
As the soul is for Browning a fluent element, the depth of 
his discoveries in that realm is in proportion to their ra- 
pidity. Hence it is that, in Swinburne’s phrase, he never 
thinks but at full speed, with spiderlike alacrity, and that, 
as his language has to keep pace with the celerity of his 
mind, you had better ‘‘study him in the most alert hours of 
the morning, with an attention awake at all points’. 

If it is true that the more complex our civilization grows, 
the more rapid becomes the stream of our thought-associa- 
tions and of the language adapted to them, the style of 
Browning was indeed very modern. But it was too much 
so for most of his contemporaries. “His analysis was too 
subtle,” says the critic, Sir Edmund Gosse, “his habits of 
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expression too rapid and transient for the simple early 
Victorian mind.” 

The case of Browning in that respect is not an isolated 
one. There is another case, very similar, very instructive 
in comparison, namely, that of Meredith, the novelist. He 
also thinks at full speed, both rapidly and thoroughly; 
he also will pack in one sentence an incredible number of 
thoughts, images, and after-thoughts. They both require 
more effort on the part of the reader than any popular 
writers before. They both seem to have more brains than 
other writers. Both are unconventional, self-educated 
men. Meredith, like Browning, is a cosmopolitan, and a 
hater of sentimentalism, in the bad sense which has been 
given to that'word. Yet the differences between them are 
even more instructive than the resemblances, for they help 
us to understand why the late Victorians did go to Brown- 
ing after all, sooner than to Meredith. Meredith was more 
of an intellectual reformer, of an enlightener, and of a 
heretic. His watchword to his countrymen was: more 
brains! He was the father of that movement of emanci- 
pation from intellectual routine which has been continued 
by Samuel Butler, by Shaw, by Wells, and by Galsworthy. 
As to his creed, in particular, he speaks little of Heaven, 
but much of the “lesson of the Earth’’, and of obedience 
to the Cosmic Spirit. He professes a sort of pantheistic 
monism and of moral stoicism. He accepts Death with 
this reflection: 


Into the breast that gives the rose,’ 
Shall I with shuddering fall? 

On the other hand, Browning was nearer his readers in 
belief and general doctrine. He is not a social reformer, 
he speaks to the individual only, and does not upset any 
accepted values. He does not flatter national prejudice, as 
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Tennyson, but he never attacks it openly. There was noth- 
ing in him to frighten those who once got over his difficul- 
ties of approach. His lesson is one of moral.energy, rather 
than, as with Meredith, of intellectual lucidity. In short, 
Browning is more Victorian than Meredith. He remains 
fast in the Victorian environment by his religious roots. 
Between himself and his readers there is still a strong link, 
that of Christianity. When his readers discovered that he 
was a Christian in spirit, even more persistently and un- 
waveringly than Tennyson, they thought him worth the 
trouble to understand, and to understand him devoted an 
effort which they refused as yet to Meredith. There is 
little doubt that the popularity which, in spite of his prover- 
bial obscurity, Browning enjoyed at the end of the Vic- 
torian period, was largely due to his doctrinal side, his 
Christianity, and his belief in a future life. 

This appears clearly from the Transactions of the Brown- 
ing Society, the organ of this later admiration. We all 
know that this Society has done excellent work. It had an . 
able and quite impartial president in the eminent Dr. Furni- 
vall; it had such independent or neutral members as Arthur 
Symons, James Thomson, Bernard Shaw, who, however, 
was not very active. But in most of the other members 
there was a strong religious bias. I could prove this by the 
titles of the Society’s papers, or better still, by quoting 
the report of a certain meeting of June, 1888, at which a 
M. Gonner, supported by two other persons, proposed to 
dissolve the Society, on the plea that it was absorbed in 
theology more than in poetry. The motion was rejected, 
but even Mr. Berdoe, who defended the policy of the So- 
ciety, admitted that the plea was not without foundation. 
The same Mr. Berdoe, author of a Browning Cyclopedia, 


_ when publishing, in 1895, the Select Papers of the Browning 
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Society, said that it had been founded in honour of Brown- 
ing, or rather for the promulgation of his teaching, and 
praised the poet for bracing our souls in the degenerate 
days when men were giving up God for the Unknowable 
and their faith in Christianity for belief in something not 
ourselves which makes for Righteousness. 

Now these views, however respectable, often led to an 
erroneous interpretation of Browning. For Browning is 
an artist before being a teacher or a moralist, He is an 
artist, by which I mean a man who aims to create new life 
by imitating and interpreting real life. This was pointed 
out some twenty years ago by Mr. Chesterton in his well 
known little book on Browning in the English Men of 
Letters series. But the point needs further development, 
and inasmuch as Mr. Chesterton is rather addicted to para- 
doxes, it is perhaps not unnecessary to emphasize one of his 
that is more than a half-truth. 

When I say that the exclusively moral or religious view 
of Browning led to an erroneous study of his works, I am 
thinking, for instance, of their allegorical interpretation. 
Now, there is perhaps but one poem of his which might 
be called an allegory, that is Numpholeptos, where a nymph 
seated in an orb of white light orders a young man to come 
to her along violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red beams, without being stained by their colors, which 
he is unable to do. Even here, the image partakes more of 
the symbol than of the allegory. Browning’s explanation 
when asked by the Browning Society was very vague: “I 
had no particular woman in my mind, certainly never in- 
tended to personify wisdom, philosophy, or any other 
abstraction”. The fact is that with Browning, and because 
he is an artist, image and thought, form and thought, if 
you like, are borne together, deeply intermixed, so that he 
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does not care to disentangle all the possible meanings of 
the image, which therefore I call a symbol, whereas I call an 
allegory what you find in the Pilgrim’s Progress or in Spen- 
ser’s Castle of Temperance, where the gate represents 
your mouth, and the portcullis your teeth, and there is a 
steward Light Diet, and a kitchen which is your stomach 
with a master-cook called Concoction and a kitchen-clerk 
called Digestion. 

In an allegory, which is a device, deliberately invented to 
illustrate a certain idea, everything is precise, definite and 
explicit. In a symbol, everything is vague and suggestive. 
That is why allegorical interpretation went so ridiculously 
wrong when applied to Browning’s poem, Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower Came. What is the meaning of this poem, 
with its last lines so infinitely sad? 


Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set9 
And blew. “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 


A vague and simple meaning, I think: the sadness of human 
victories; that things never happen as you had expected 
them, that maturity betrays the hopes of youth, that the 
present peace of Europe does not fulfill all the hopes of 
the war, and so on. Now, a whole exegetic literature arose 
about details of this poem and went on, even after Dr. 
Furnivall had asked Browning if it was an allegory, and 
had received in answer on three separate occasions an em- 
phatic no, the poet saying in effect that the poem was 
simply a dramatic creation with no definite purpose, written 
in a single day in Paris, the allegorical red horse having 
been suggested by a red horse in a piece of tapestry belong- 
ing to the poet. Allegory is of course a favorite device of 
the teaching poet. But Browning does not actually teach, 
either directly, or by allegory. He gives no lectures, 


1Faerie Queene, II, ix. 
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speeches, sermons, though so-called critics have built ser- 
mons on his texts. It is, I think, a mistake when a good 
authority like Mrs. Orr! classes as didactic a series of his 
poems such as 4 Death in the Desert, Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
the Statue and the Bust, and The Boy and the Angel. 
There are one or two very short poems with a purpose in 
Browning, such as Tray, and Arcades Ambo against vivi- 
section, but they are quite exceptional—ouiside the main 
line of his work. 

Let it not be thought that I minimize iri Browning’s work 
either the predominence or the value of his moral inspira- 
tion. To this point I shall revert in a later lecture. I am 
not such a doctrinaire of art for art’s sake that I would 
prevent poetry from reflecting the whole man in the poet, 
with his thoughts on life, and if he helps me to live, all the 
better, but I want to draw the moral myself, and this 
Browning always allows me to do, for he does not lay 
down the truth, he seeks it for himself in a way which is 
not didactic but lyrical. 

I shall “vindicate no way of God’s to man”, 10 

SRSHEG | ewer only for myself I speak, 11 

Nowise dare to play the spokesman for my brothers strong and weak. 
Even when he thinks morally, he gives a keen artistic pleas- 
ure derived from a hundred small artistic traits, and this is 
for him the chief thing. He says of the public in Trans- 
cendentalism, 

Thought’s what they mean by verse, and seek in verse; 12 
but he replies: 


Song’s our art. 13 


At the end of the Ring and the Book he allows that 


Ue ee Art may tell a truth, /4[but how?] 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought; 


*Mrs. Sutherland Orr, “A Handbook to the Works of Rob 


George Bell and Sons, London (1899). ert Browning”, 


= 
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do the thing, that is create the work of art, create new life 
by imitating real life, and that is with him the primary 
impulse. 

Yet here a suspicion may arise. Granted that Browning 
avoids the didactic method, what if he were a teacher all the 
same, a sort of preacher, a popular lecturer slyly disguised 
in the poetical garb, using the histrionic attitudes of popular 
preachers? The question may be asked, though I am sure 
it must be answered in the negative. For, in the first place, 
there are many poems which are not by an effort of mind 
reducible to a moral purpose, for example, most of his 
lyrics, and A Toccata of Gallupi’s, In a Gondola, Love 
among the Ruins, or that almost cynical little piece called, 
Adam, Lilith, and Eve. Secondly, in others, which may or 
may not have a moral meaning, he seems deliberately to do 
everything to prevent his being popular, and even to avoid 
his being understood. He uses a language almost unin- 
telligible, not only in Sordello, but in stray poems through- 
out his career.. He actually speaks Latin, in Fust and 
his Friends, or Greek, in Fifine, or Hebrew, writing it 
even in Hebrew type, in Jochanan Hakkadosh. So that 
if he wanted by puzzling you to stimulate your attention, he 
defeats his own purpose. And thirdly, if at other times 
he tries to attract you by a grotesque and boisterous humor, 
then the trap he laid for you becomes one for himself—like 
Hamlet when he simulated madness, he is ‘hoisted by his 
own petard”’,, carried away by the delight in his grotesque 
power, in one word, by an excess of virtuosity. It may seem 
strange to use that last word for Browning. We have 


heard the best critics, notably A. Symons, say that Browning 


prefers sense to sound, refuses to use words for words’ 
sake. We are accustomed to see the word virtuosity ap- 


_ plied, say, to Swinburne, and what two poets on earth could 
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be more different? But there has been misunderstanding — 


with regard to each of them. Because of the wealth of 
melodious words in Swinburne, people fancied that he was 
empty, listened to his music and overlooked his thought. 
Because there is much thought in Browning, they over- 
looked the quantity of words, thoughts, images which are 
superfluous to the thought, thrown in as it were in a spirit 
of play, of sound for the sake of sound, with the difference 
that it is not melodious sound as with Swinburne; they over- 
looked the overwhelming facility of expression which allows 
him to toss, as it were, any thought and it falls in tolerable 


lines of eight or ten feet, generally provided with a plenti- | 


ful rhyme; they overlooked the Rabelaisian or Aristophan- 
esque vein in him which delights in a riot of onomatopeeic, 
comical, pun-like rhymes such as ‘‘wish-you” and “‘issue”’, 
“Arezzo” and “pet so’’, the “‘cub-licks” and “republics”, 
“Italy” and “fit ally’, ‘“‘haunches stir” and “Manchester”, 
“ranunculus” and “your uncle us’—see Pacchiarotto and 
Aristophanes’ Apology, and remember that Aristophanes is 
one of the favorites of Browning! I wanted to emphasize 
this feature because being a virtuoso means being an artist 
to the excess of the artistic faculty. 

Let us now examine Browning’s art in itself, in its general 
principles, and in some of the means he employs. This has 
not often been done, for when critics speak of Browning as 
an artist, they generally mean something else: his opinion 
on painting, on sculpture, or music, of which we shall have 
to do later on when considering his ideas. Art is for Brown- 
ing the creation of life by the imitation of life without and 
within him. Browning above all things is in love with life 
and makes us love it. He is in love with life more than 
with beauty, and he is none the less an artist for that. I 
believe that in art taken on the whole, and, so to speak, 
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anthropologically, beauty is a result rather than a primary 
aim. Although he does not pursue beauty, he meets with it, 
it comes to him as a natural increase, and is then divinely 
original, as in 4 Grammarian’s Funeral or A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s. 

Browning is an artist with great and obvious defects, the 
defects of his qualities. He is, if you like, a great imperfect 
artist. He does not aim at perfection, nay, he mistrusts it: 

What’s come to perfection perishes, 16 
he declares in Old Pictures in Florence, and in Andrea del 


Sarto: 
All is silver-gray 1¢ 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse! 


He means that absolute perfection is not for this world, 
and there he is right, but sometimes he might have taken 
more trouble to reach the relative perfection of which man 
is capable. Nevertheless Browning is a conscious artist with 
something like a program. He aims at a certain perfection 
"in getting at and rendering what may be called the roots of 
life. In Sordello, published in 1840, the poet Sordello, who 
certainly represents Browning, complains that language, 
being a pure work of thought, cannot render perception 
whole, that is to say, what we should call the unity of per- 
ception. For language, he adds, is the 


presentment—of the whole /7 
By parts, the simultaneous and the sole 
By the successive and the many. 


Yet perfection whole is what Browning is trying to give 
us and to this end he has developed a special style, which 
may be called a method of objective or direct presentation, 
and which manifests itself by a type of sentence highly 
synthetic and elliptic. It is synthetic, for it gives the poet’s 
thought in the making, with all its ramifications, as we drag 
from the water an aquatic plant with all its hair-like roots: 
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Along with cup you raise leaf, stalk and root,/8 
Twitch in the least the root strings of the whole. 19 


And it is elliptic, for the depth of the poet’s discoveries are, 
so to speak, in direct ratio with their rapidity. Browning 
writes at full speed, 


As the adventurous spider, making light #0 : 
Of distance, shoots her threads from ‘depth to height, 


and the result is a sentence which, lik¢ a net’s throw, cap- 
tures a piece of genuine, palpitating Jife. 

I call this method objective, because it shows the object 
directly, the naked thing, suppressing all intermediate 
agencies between the thing and the reader, all explanations 
and preliminaries, and hiding as much as possible the writer, 
the author, the cicerone. This is no theory of my own. It 
is clearly put in Sordello: 


I circumvent 21 

A few, my masque contented, and to these 
Offer unveil the last of mysteries— 
Man’s inmost life shall have yet freer play. 

Leave the mere rude #2 
Explicit detail! ’tis but brother’s speech 
We need, speech where an accent’s change gives each 
The other’s soul—no speech to understand 
By former audience: need was then to expand, 
Expatiate—hardly were we brothers! 


And again: 


Yourselves effect what I was fain before 23 
Effect, what I supplied yourselves suggest, 
What I leave bare yourselves can now invest. 
How we attain to talk as brothers talk, 
In half-words, call things by half-names, no balk 
From discontinuing old aids 
“discontinuing old aids”, that is, all the interrupting ex- 
planations, all the stepping stones to which other authors 
had accustomed us. 
Here it appears that Browning has a style of his own, and 
a style deliberately chosen. It is difficult style, a style for 


advanced readers only, whom he calls “brothers”. It is a 


| 
: 
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style that “docks the smaller parts o’ the speech’’, as the 
author says, such as most prepositions, and the “to” of 
the infinitive, and the auxiliary “do” in ‘interrogations, 
and the relatives “that” and “which”; a style that achieves 
the feat of writing synthetically in the most analytic of all 
languages, a language that has no grammatical gender, no 
case endings and almost no verb endings. That language 
Browning uses very much as Horace used his Latin, but 
with the disadvantage that, in Latin, words bear an address 
as it were, the mention of their whereabouts in the sentence; 
whereas here it is for you to decide whether a word, 
‘“sounds”’, for instance, is a substantive in the plural or a 
verb in the third person singular, whether “‘rip” is impera- 
tive or infinitive, whether “stanch” is an adjective or a 
verb. The result is a pregnant concision that subserves the 
poet’s end, to render “perception whole’’, “naked soul-life’’. 

It is a difficult style, and was especially so for what Sir 
Edmund Gosse calls “the simple Victorian mind’. But it 
may be the style of the future, as we believe with the Ger- 
man psychologist Wundt that the more advanced and diver- 
sified a civilization becomes, the more rapid the stream of 
associations, and the more numerous the things implied 
between speaker and hearer. 

To me this sort of style seems strangely modern, as I find 
something like it in recent French writers and poets so 
widely different as Claudel, Valéry, Morand, Giraudoux, 
and Cocteau. They have this in common with Browning’s 
obscurity that they require on the part of the reader a much 
greater effort than heretofore. There is much more for the 
reader to supply. They likewise suppress explanations, 
“discontinuing old aids”. Their sentences must be read 
over and over again, and may be construed in more than one 
way. They have quite abandoned the old principle: “ce qui 
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n’est pas clair n’est pas francais”. They will throw in allu- 
sions to recondite facts which they take for granted, or 
images far-fetched and unexpected, and when you begin to 
make up your mind to one image, they will cinematographi- 
cally pass on to another no less unexpected! For example, 
Morand, in his book, Ouvert la Nuit, speaks of a lady with 
one half of her sitting in a railway carriage and the other 
still in the station, which means that she is bending out 
of the train towards the platform and saying good-bye. 
Then the writer shows you a British hand with freckles, and 
a fat German hand, and a dry Russian hand, and you must 
guess that the lady is shaking hands in turn with an English- 
man, a German, and a Russian. 

Paul Valéry, in a much admired poem, Le Cimetiére 
marin, has this last line: 


Un toit tranquille ot picoraient les focs. 


“Foc” is a sail, a jib, but the public, unwarned by spelling, 
will certainly mistake it for “phoque” a seal. The implied 
comparison is of a pecking hen. The same disregard of the 
reader, the same misleading use of homonyms is found in 
Browning when he speaks of 


a river-horse 24 
Sunning himself o’ the slime when whirrs the breeze, 


“breeze” being here the name of an insect, not of a slight 
wind. 

But enough of this French digression. Let me once more 
justify the word “objective” which I used as connoting a 
chief characteristic of Browning’s art. The word seems 
right when Browning paints the outer world, when with 
unflinching and almost painful realism he seizes on the com- 
plexity of things, on their most individual peculiarities, 
when he paints with the minuteness of a Dutch painter an 
old manuscript on which it has rained: 
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With all the binding all of a blister, #8 
And great blue spots where the ink has run, 

And reddish streaks that wink and glister 
O’er the page so beautifully yellow. 


Or more gracefully those 


Glasses they’ll blow you, crystal-clear,# 
Where just a faint cloud of rose shall appear, 
As if in pure water you dropped and let die 
A bruised black-blooded mulberry. 


Browning here evidently belongs to that class of poets 
which in Sordello he calls the ‘‘Makers-see”’. And the word 
objective still holds true when he paints the moral world in 
other persons, when he abridges and dramatizes in a mono- 
logue his minute analysis of other people’s moral casuistics, 
or Bishop Blougram, or Mr. Sludge, the Medium, or Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau, alias Napoleon the third. 

But an objection may be raised: how call objective a poet 
who is perhaps as great a lyrist as a dramatist? Even here 
I believe that the distinction holds good. If there is any- 
thing like a literary program in Browning, it is to be found, 
not alone in Sordello, as already mentioned, but in his prose 
Essay on Shelley, of 1861, where he draws a parallel be- 
tween objective and subjective poetry, the latter being repre- 
sented by his beloved Shelley, and almost synonymous with 
idealism. ‘It would be idle to inquire’’, he says, ‘‘of these 
two kinds of poetic faculty which is the higher or even the 
rarer endowment—nor is there any reason why these two 
modes of poetic faculty may not issue hereafter from the 
same poet which we have hitherto possessed in distinct indi- 
viduals only.” 

Now, I believe that Browning is here thinking of himself. 
For he has really achieved the feat of being subjective in an 
objective form. He hates the ego in oratorical display. He 
therefore hates Byron whom he attacks in Fifine and else- 
where. He tells you in his short poems-House and At the 
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“Mermaid” that he will not open his door to any chance 
visitor, nor give you a key with which to unlock his heart; 
he declares: 


Mine remains the unproffered soul.?7 


But he is lyrical in an indirect way, so to speak, by proxy 
much in the way of Goethe, whether he transposes his feel- 
ings in scenery, as in part of By the Fire-side, or whether 
according to the preface of his first poem, Pauline, he ex- 
presses them as “‘a poetry always dramatic in principle and 
so many utterances of so many imaginary persons, not 
mine”. Finally, he is subjective, in spite of his objective 
method, by his belief in inspiration and by the respect he 
pays to the processes of his own mind, in one word, by his 
intense individualism. This has a good side, since it causes 
him to create forms exactly suited to his own temper and 
vision, and a bad side, since it causes him at times to indulge 
in his own defects. 


II 
THE STYLE AND IMAGES OF BROWNING 


F Browning’s form we have so far examined only the 
O style of his sentences. But in this connection other 
points may be considered, such as his vocabulary and the 
composition of his poems. His vocabulary is the richest 
ever used by any poet. His hospitality to words is absolutely 
catholic. He will admit the most pedantic and the most 
technical. He hates the word that is poetical at first sight, 
despises the dulcia sunto of Horace, the smoothness of 
Pope. He will not say, as Pope, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 28 
He will, on the contrary, express new thoughts in his own 
rugged, familiar way. All reforms of poetic diction are 
pale and timid beside his. Not only does he avoid occasion 
‘for what was formerly called the elevated style, but he uses 
colloquial style even on great occasions. He constantly sub- 
ordinates harmony to variety, and beauty to character. He 
sacrifices euphony, and might say, with the old poet Donne, 


I sing not, siren-like, to tempt, for I #9 
Am harsh. 


Let me say, by the bye, that one reason for his ruggedness 
of sound is his ‘‘docking o’ the smaller parts o’ speech”’. 
For these little unaccented words which he docks are useful 
to prevent collisions of sound. “Does he taste’, for in- 
stance, is more euphonic than “tastes he”, and so you get 
his unpleasant lines, like: 


Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth? 90 
Irks care the crop-full bird? 94 


247 
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Yes, he is harsh, but “there is repristination”’, as he would 
say. If once you get tuned to his keys you discover: first, 
that he is a great writer after all, that he knows all English 
words and their uses past and present, all racy English 
idioms and proverbs, that he has them at any moment at his 
finger’s end, uses them with masterly appropriateness and 
often gives you the almost classical or Popian pleasure of 
the right word in the right place, of the word both right 
and unexpected. Secondly, you discover that he is a wonder- 
ful painter in words, that what you lose with him in euphony 
you gain in variety of color. I believe that his partiality for 
obscure persons, his Pacchiarottos, Baldinuccis, Lairesses, 
etc., is not so much due to his love of erudition as to his 
fondness for quaint, spicy names. Browning is an artist in 
contrasts and surprises, and his variety of sound enables him 
to express a closer grasp of the infinite variety of life. His 
words are like gestures, they become the thing they describe. 
A line ends with the two monosyllables, ‘‘dab brick”, none 
too pretty, but you see and hear the trowel crushing 
the mortar. Instances of the kind abound. Just think 
of the first page of The Ring and the Book with its 


Etrurian circlets found, some happy morn,3? 
After a dropping April; found alive 

Spark-like ’mid unearthed slope-side fig-tree-roots 
That roof old tombs at Chiusi: soft, you see, 

Yet crisp as jewel-cutting. 


As another instance of realism and vividness take this pic- 
ture of animal life in Caliban: 


Yon otter, sleek-wet, black, lithe as a leech; 33 

Yon auk, one fire-eye in a ball of foam, 

That floats and feeds; a certain badger brown 

He hath watched hunt with that slant white-wedge eye. 


Browning is a painter and no musician, though in his gro- 
tesque poetry he achieves some novel effects of sound which 
may, not disrespectfully, be compared to what is best and 
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most lasting in jazz. He is a painter in words, and we can 
even determine to what special school of painting he be- 
longs: not to the impressionists, not to the school of 
Turnerian and Shelleyan fluidities, but to the school preoccu- 
pied with what the critic Berenson called tactile values, and 
what recent French painters call volume. Browning himself 
was an adept in sculpture; he dabbled in sculpture and 
modelling in Rome during the winter of 1860,1 and so his 
words, with a sort of muscular energy, aim at reproducing 
the texture and the substance of things. 

But all this concerns language, not form, strictly speak- 
ing. It was long taken for granted that Browning has no 
sense of form. ‘This reproach he resented, and put it, 
ironically, in the beginning of his poem the Inn Album: 


That bard’s a Browning; he neglects the form.%4 


Now, people who say, with Jowett, the famous master of 
Balliol College, that Browning lacks form, are simply 
- people who do not find in him the forms they are accus- 
tomed to, and who do not realize that Browning is almost 
fastidious in his dissatisfaction with forms that are hack- 
neyed, worn out, or not suitable to his mood or the nature 
of his subject. He wrote to Elizabeth on April 16, 1825: 
“You will get some advantage in finding the world’s ac- 
cepted moulds everywhere, into which you may run and fix 
your own fused metal, but not a grain do you find of new 
gold, silver, or brass’. 
He certainly neglects standing forms, including the scn- 
net. He will not write an ode on the death of Wellington, 
in which you know beforehand that there will be a descrip- 


1“Robert has taken to modelling under Mr. Story and is making extra- 
ordinary progress, turning to account his studies on anatomy. He has 
copied already 2 busts, the young Augustus and Psyché and is engaged on 
another, enchanted with his new trade, working 6 hours a day.”—Extract 
from letter of Mrs. Browning to Miss Haworth. 
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tion of the funeral and probably a speech of Nelson from 
his tomb at Westminster. If he write a funeral poem, it 
will be quite unconventional, as we see in La Saisiaz, where, 
taking alone the walk he was to take with his friend, he | 
offers to her a chain of reasoning on immortality. Brown- 
ing has created a number of forms whose novelty is delight- 
ful. In a Gondola, for instance, is a sort of duet with 
musical variations between two lovers of which I find no 
equivalent elsewhere; Pippa Passes, where the song of a 
certain girl passing in the street influences the life of various 
sets of persons unrelated to each other, is certainly no 
drama, but its form is self-sufficient, and holds its own. 
A Death in the Desert is likewise self-existing in its com- 
binations of epic, lyrical, and dramatic elements. 

His chief invention is of course the dramatic monologue, 
where the speaker seems really to speak for himself without 
explaining a situation which the reader has to reconstruct 
from scant allusions, as an archeologist will rebuild a 
broken arch by a series of dots. I am always impatient 
when French critics give the credit of that most interesting 
form of monologue to other writers, such as Dostoievsky 
or James Joyce, and who not? It was in this form that 
Browning, after several none too lucky experiments in real 
drama, found the true organ for his own special dramatic 
art, where the stage is the soul, and where thoughts and 
feelings take the place of actions. 

In this dramatic method as well as in the peculiarities of 
Browning’s language, we find the chief reason of his obscur- 
ity. For Browning did not warn the public, and where the 
reader expected a story he gave him something entirely 
different. Instead of begining with: ‘Once upon a time”, 
he straightway put the reader in the midst of a situation 
known by the speaker alone and only hinted at by allusions. 
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Here Browning carried to its height his tricks of repelling, 
“discontinuing old aids”, that is the exposition of facts, in 
order to dwell on psychological elements. It was not 
enough for the reader to be a docile hearer, he had to be an 


active collaborator of the poet. 


The dramatic monologue is Browning’s way of giving life 
to his analysis of thought and feelings. I wish I could hear 
some of these monologues well recited, and, by the bye, I 
read a book published in Boston by Mr. Curry, who from 
the point of view of the reciter draws a valuable classifica- 


tion of the various species of these monologues. Some of 


ws 


them are apologies of special pleadings: Bishop Blougram, 
Mr. Sludge, Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. Some are lyri- 
cal, like many of the love-poems, some are narrative, like 
Clive, though the story is told not by the author but by a 
witness. Some again are soliloquies, like that of the Spanish 
Cloister or La Saisiaz, where Browning himself is the 
speaker. Some are disguised dialogues, but you do not see 
the interlocutors any more than when a person speaks be- 
fore a telephone. Sometimes the interlocutor is named, as 
Gigadibs in Bishop Blougram; sometimes he or they are 
implied, like the young people to whom Rabbi Ben Ezra 
says: “Grow old along with me!” In The Englishman in 
Italy, Mr. Curry calls the second person “a little girl’: it is 
rather a lovely young girl. Sometimes the other person 
is mute the whole time, as the lady of Leicester Square in 
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. Sometimes you hear the 
replica by the chief speaker. 

This enumeration shows how fertile Browning has been 
in developing his favorite form. For Browning has really 
invented not only the form but all its varieties, whether it 
is a real soliloquy, or a disguised dialogue, or whether 
again the poet himself is one of the speakers, which happens 
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in Parleyings with Certain People. I will add that in the 

elaboration of that form, Browning has lots of happy minor 
inventions. Such is the implied gesture which gives dramatic | 
animation. Thus Napoleon the Third, in the beginning of — 
his monologue, joins by a line of ink two blots on a blotting 


paper: 
Two blots, you saw % 
I knew how to extend into a line 


Symmetric on the sheet they blurred before, 


a gesture so perfectly symbolical of his politics of com- 
promise, creating nothing but making the most of what 
there was; so again, Don Juan, drawing Elvire on a slab 
with a piece of broken pipe. It has been objected that these 
monologues are too long and too subtle to be natural; that — 
the characters would not speak so much nor so well in real 
life. To this objection Browning replies very aptly in a 
passage of Red Cotton, which really contains his theory of 
the monologue. He does not aim to reproduce real speech, 


for 
Speech is reported in the newspaper. 


He aims at something more: 


Who is a poet needs must apprehend $7 
Alike both speech and thoughts which prompt to speech. 


Now as to the length of the speeches, just reflect how many 
things we can think of in one minute! To put it in Brown- 
ing’s own terse way, ‘ 


One particle of ore beats out such leaf! 38 


If Browning is inventive in his schemes for single poems, 
he is no less so in the larger frames he devises for a series 
of them. Take Ferishtah’s Fancies: a dozen oriental fables 
separated by short lyrics which have the faintest reference 
to the morals of the fable. The poet compared the whole to 
an Italian dish: a skewer of ortolans, where each fatling 
is separated from the other by a bit of toast and sage-leaf. 
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But through all three bite boldly,s9. .. [he says] 
So with your meal, my poem: masticate 
Sense, sight and song there, 


and this image is very characteristic of his fastidious palate 


_ for composition. 


« 


The novelty of the form in the best short poems is en- 
hanced by the fact that the form appears only in the making, 
that you cannot foresee it, that it is not made, but rather 
secreted, from the soul of the subject, spiral after spiral, 
like the shell of the nautilus. It is a perfect modelling and 
imbedding of the thought, it preserves its bent or its fold. 
“Tt has all the charm of accident, the unforeseen of life’; 
which means that Browning’s composition has nothing to do 
with oratory. This remains true, as a rule, of his longer 
poems. ‘Those who say that Browning has no plan, are 
people whom I suspect of deriving their notions of a plan 
from some treatise on rhetoric. Browning has a plan, but 
he carefully hides it, and this plan is not a logical develop- 
ment, but rather a musical design. 

I compared his language to that of a painter; but his 
composition is that of a musician. Will you please recall 
the prologue of Red Cotton Night-Cap Country? Miss 
Thackeray had called Normandy ‘White Cotton Night- 
Cap Country’ because she found such a sleepy air about it. 
Browning replies: I should rather say Red Cotton, hinting, 
we suppose, that there had been some drama, some effusion 
of blood in the peaceful village. Then page after page, 


hiding his plan, keeping up your interest by continually 


withdrawing its object, tossing, as it were, a red cherry 
against your lips, he plays on that idea of red by a series of 
images and curious devices which I can only compare to 
musical arabesques or caprices. 

One of the best instances of Browning’s artistic fancy 
and musical mode of composition is that most delightful and 
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profound of his long poems, Fifine at the Fair. I regret 
that I cannot agree with Professor Phelps who considers 
Fifine “a sad and dreary all but impenetrable wilderness of 
verse”, and still less with Mrs. Orr, who speaks of the “‘per- 
plexing cynicism” of the poem. Fifine is a rhapsody of 
thoughts on love and art represented by images which are 
treated like musical motives. The first of these motives is 
that of the mountebanks, with the red streamer floating on 
their booth “frantic to be free’, a symbol of the sentimental 
Bohemianism of Don Juan, who himself represents the 
artist in his quest of beauty. This motive of the mounte- 
banks recurs several times in the poem almost in the same 
terms as in the beginning. 


O trip and skip, Elvire! Link arm in arm with me! 40 

Like husband and like wife, together let us see 

The tumbling-troop arrayed, the strollers on their stage, 

Drawn up and under arms, and ready to engage. 
But it is chiefly at the end of the poem, after the subtle dis- 
cussions on Platonism, that we get an interesting procession 
of images and visions each growing out of the other in the 
most unlogical way, much like musical themes. Night has 
fallen, drowning the day landscape on this small coast of 
Brittany, suggesting that everything is but appearance, ex- 
cept the feeling we have that we exist, 


e 
that ourselves are true! 4! 


Here Don Juan remarks that the only sincere people are 
mountebanks, actors and balladines, since they, at least, 
confess that they are playing a part. He now proceeds to 
tell a dream he had after playing himself to sleep with 
Schumann’s Carnival. Why Schumann’s Carnival? by a 
natural association with the idea of the masquerade of the 
actors and balladines; it is an instance of his way of taking 
leave of one theme in order to pass on to another. 
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Presently we get a vision of the Carnival in Venice where 
men and women all wear the semblance of some animal 
type, embodying some human feeling or passion, and it ap- 
pears that what seemed the Carnival of Venice is in reality 
the masquerade of life. Browning tells his dream with the 
minuteness and psychological accurateness to which Marcel 
Proust has since accustomed us in France. 

Now a change occurs in his vision. Venice dissolves, 
temples, halls and palaces are. transformed and collapse, 
suggesting that the religion, arts and sciences lodged in 
these buildings are in a state of constant evolution, that 
nothing lasts, that change is the law of life. 

But now there happens a further change. Just as Don 
Juan had seen the fantastic architectures of clouds at sunset 
dwindle into one continuous bar, the architectures of his 
dream dwindle into one massive structure, the huge stone, 
the Druid Monument of Pernic. Nothing could be more 
_ effective, more artistic, than this way of planting in our 
" minds, as it were, along with the visual image of the Druid 
monument, the idea of immutability, of that which does not 
change. This mammoth-stone, as the author says, is like 
the keynote, the tried base, under the changing notes. By 
it we are soothed and quieted, and repose at the end of the 
symphony in the thought that 


All’s change, but permanence as well. # 


I have no time to speak of another formal element which 
is rhythm. On this subject, again, there have been great 
misunderstandings. Browning has been represented in con- 
trast with Tennyson as a rugged and incorrect versifier. 
Professor Saintsbury has shown that as a matter of fact 
Browning, though an audacious, is almost invariably a 
correct prosodist. We must not judge him by certain eccen- 
tricities, which are intentional and a form of his love of the 
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grotesque. Browning can be as smooth as Tennyson when 
he chooses, for instance, in the line: 


O lyric Love, half angel and half bird. 45 


It would be easy to show in his rhythms the wonderful 
variety which is the seal and sign of his art. This is a 
somewhat special study and would take us too far. Suffice — 
it to quote almost at random the short line of Pisgah Sights 
and the long fifteen-syllable line of La Saisiaz, the eight-line 
stanza on two rhymes of Childe Roland, the curious experi- 
ment of Through the Metidja, where a single rhyme is 
carried through forty lines; the interior rhyme of Dis aliter 
visum, the extravaganza in staccato of the comic poem 
Pacchiarotto, which Professor Lounsbury, I believe, calls 
“dreadful doggerel”, but Arthur Symons “an incomparable 
effort in double and triple rhymes”. 

Another element of Browning’s art is the image. Rich 
as is his vocabulary, he supplements it by images. They 
really play the part of synonyms. They occur to him at 
any moment from all the corners of his memory. They 
may seem far fetched to you, but they are to him irrepres- 
sible, and as soon as you get accustomed, you will find them 
as natural as they are unexpected. ‘They are borrowed 
from quarters little frequented by poets, for instance, from 
geology and mineralogy. A single gesture, says Browning, 
reveals a soul as surely ‘“‘as a handful of sand will reveal 
what salts and silts may constitute the earth”. He will 
borrow from zodlogy, as in the pictures of that eaves- 
dropper who catches secrets, like the ant-eater who, “open- 
mouthed and lazily alive”, puts out his tongue till the flies 
stick to it. 

His images are always picturesque, often familiar and 
humorous. A man discovers a document, but does not 
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know what to make of it, or whether it is forged or not. 


Browning compares him to a bear that finds a scented glove: 


That puzzles him,—a hand and yet no hand, 4 
Of other perfume than his own foul paw! ° 


In their appropriateness, familiarity, and unexpectedness, 
to which the reader soon gets reconciled, Browning’s images 
resemble those of Dante even more than those of Shake- 
speare. Think, in the Jnferno, of the man who looks in- 
tently at you, like the tailor threading his needle, or of the 
cripples and beggars sitting in a row, leaning against each 
other like kettles on the fire. 

What Browning lacks is the plastic beauty and grandeur 
of Dante. But sometimes he has it as in the magnificent 
comparison of Saul with a serpent: 


He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there as, caught in his pangs # 

And waiting his change, the king-serpent all heavily hangs, 

Far away from his kind in the pine, till deliverance come 

With the spring-time,—so agonized Saul, drear and stark, blind and dumb. 


_ Everything is grand here, including the image of the cross 


- adumbrated in the attitude of Saul, and symbolizing to me 


all the sufferings of humanity. 

From this inexhaustible subject of the image we may pass 
to the range of subjects in Browning’s art, and we shall find 
in his subjects and poetical moods as much variety as in the 


other aspects of his work. As to subjects, it has been said 


that he is preéminently a poet of man and of the towns. 
It is true that we can never forget his pictures of cities, 
especially of Italian cities, of Venice in Sordello, of Florence 
and the market place where he found the yellow book of 
the Ring and the Book, and of the narrow terrace where, 
pacing lozenge brickwork, he conceived his great poem, in 


the warm night of June, while 


The townsmen walked by twos and threes, and talked, 4 
Drinking the blackness in default of air 
A busy human sense beneath my feet. 
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But he is also the poet of nature, of ‘The good gigantic 
smile of the brown old earth”, and quite especially of the 
mountains. Hence the comparison by which he shows us 
Saul shaking the torpor from himself: 


Have ye seen when Spring’s arrowy summons goes right to the aim,#? 
And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that held (he alone, 
While the vale laughed in freedom and flowers) on a broad bust of stone 
A year’s snow bound about for a breast-plate,—leaves grasp of the sheet? 
Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down to his feet. 


The appeal of the mountain was a constant one with him, | 
and it is interesting to compare his lines on the noble 
pleasure of climbing in The Englishman in Italy, written 
before 1845, with those of a much later passage. Here 
is the first: 


Oh, those mountains, their infinite movement! 48 
Still moving with you; 

For, ever some new head and breast of them 
Thrusts into view 

To observe the intruder; you see it 
If quickly you turn 

And, before they escape you surprise them. 


Finally he reaches the top: 


And God’s own profound 49 

Was above me, and round me the mountains, 
And under, the sea, 

And within me my heart to bear witness 
What was and shall be. 


We find a late echo of this, in a different style, in the begin- 
ning of La Saisiaz: 


Ledge by ledge, out broke new marvels, now minute and now immense: 4 

Earth’s most exquisite disclosure, heaven’s own God in evidence! 

And no berry in its hiding, no blue space in its outspread, 

Pleaded to escape my footstep, challenged my emerging head, 

(As I climbed or paused from climbing, now o’erbranched by shrub and 
tree, 

Now built round by rock and boulder, now at just a turn set free 

Stationed face to face with—Nature? rather with Infinitude). 


The same variety as in the general subjects will be found 
in the moods expressed by the poet. He is of course a 
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master of the grotesque, by which I mean transfiguring by 
imagination what is considered ugly—the chief form of 
Browning’s humor. I found some useful remarks on that 
subject by L. B. Campbell in the Bulletin of the University 
of Texas. There is the playful, fanciful grotesque of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, of Nationality in Drinks; the pow- 
erful grotesque of Mr. Sludge, of Caliban; the terrible 
grotesque of Holy-Cross Day, of The Heretic’s Tragedy, 
according to Arthur Symons “‘the finest example perhaps in 
English of the pure grotesque”; the boisterous extrava- 
ganza of Pacchiarotto and much of Aristophanes’ Apology. 
There is in fact a little too much of this element in 
Browning’s work, but he can also be exquisitely graceful. 
Think of the love-duet, Jn a Gondola, which has the soul 
of song in it, with its lyrical outbursts hushed by sudden 
interruptions, as in some of Beethoven’s symphonies: 


Say after me, and try to say 

My very words, as if each word 

Came from you of your own accord, 

In your own voice, in your own way: 
“This woman’s heart and soul and brain 
“Are mine as much as this gold chain 
“She bids me wear; which” (say again) 
“TJ choose to make by cherishing 

“A precious thing, or choose to fling 
“Over the boat-side, ring by ring.” 

And yet once more say ... no word more 
Since words are only words. Give o’er! 


Think of the tenderness in the picture of Pippa, of the 
dreamlike fancy of 4 Toccata of Galuppi’s, to which the 
rhythm contributes so much, for these trochaic lines with 
triple end-rhymes and strong pauses actually show the 
movement, the leaning on the clavichord of the player’s 
elbows as he searches the meaning of the forgotten master 
he is interpreting. 
Oh Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very sad to find! 5 


I can hardly misconceive you; it would prove me deaf and blind; 
But although I take your meaning, ’tis with such a heavy mind! 
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There is both force and charm here! And think again of 
Fifine with the delicate lines describing the sad beauty 
of Elvire, the deserted wife of Don Juan and the playful 
lines describing the mountebank girls in disguise. 


Ere, shedding petticoat, modesty, and such toys,’ 
They bounce forth, squalid girls transformed to gamesome boys. 


It might be objected that my instances are rather descrip- 
tive. For sheer grace of feeling, I refer to a number of 
short lyrics as concise and pregnant as the best short lyrics 
of Goethe. So are the Pisgah Sights, or one of the shortest 
of all, written in 1878, which I quote for its shortness. 


Such a starved bank of moss 5 
Till that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud 
Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud 
Splendid, a star! 


World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 


And there is also sublimity in Browning. You will find 
it in Saul, you will find it, enhanced by contrast of familiar 
images in 4 Grammarian’s Funeral where again the rhythm 
plays an important part, for the verse itself with its jolting 
measure, its difficult crossed rhymes, its iambics mixed with 
dactyls, its long line followed by a short one, is the best 
picture of the students who carry on their shoulders, up the 
mountain, with loving effort, their deceased master: 


Step to a tune, square chests erect each head, 55 
*Ware the beholders! 

This is our master, famous, calm and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders. 


The best instance of the sublime in Browning is, perhaps, 
the poem Abt Vogler and especially those two lines, 


Pa 
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among the grandest the poet ever wrote, about the reveal- 
ing power of music: 


And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


An admirer of Browning, the Rev. W. Robertson, quotes 
among the poet’s deficiencies a lack of pathos, and finds a 
characteristic instance of it in the poem, La Saisiaz, on the 
sudden death of his friend, Miss Egerton-Smith, with whom 
he had hired a villa near Mont Saléve, in Savoy. ‘The 
unfulfilled life, the appalling sudden death, the piteous work 
of interment, the lonely grave among the mountains in the 
land of strangers would have been,” continues our critic, 
“‘we may be sure, in the hands of some other poets, more 
fully described and more pathetically treated.” I am afraid 
that what the critic misses here is an oratorical display of 
feeling on rather conventional lines. And it is true that 
Browning is very modern, very anti-romantic in his dislike 
of sentimentalism, by which I mean display of feelings. He 
does not wear his heart on his sleeve, but to me his pathos is 
the more touching as it is more reticent. I call it an ex- 
quisite tribute to the memory of his friend that he offers to 
her, instead of vain lamentations, a chain of reasoning on 
life and deati: made during a walk which he was to have 
made with her three days before, so that the image of the 
lady friend, whom he calls the ‘‘Dear and True’, is every- 
where latent among the wild flowers and shrubs and wind- 
ing paths of the mountains. You feel the image to be latent 
and that is enough. The judgment as to a want of pathos 
seems to me superficial. What we have here is rather re- 


- finement and taste in matters of deep feeling. 


Nobody can forget the simple pathos on the part of 
Mildred in 4 Blot in the ’Scutcheon, who dies saying 


I was so young—7 
I had no mother and I loved him so! 
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Still less, the infinite pity and tenderness of the poet of 
Pompilia, the heroine and victim of The Ring and the Book. 

I hope I have made my meaning clear, but I must revert 
to the negative part of my criticism. I said that Browning's 
individualism, which engenders so many original forms, has 
also bad sides. It produces an excessive complacency in his 
idiosyncrasies, in his own defects. For instance, he over- 
does his trick of conciseness, his synthetic faculty. He 
writes in puzzles in a sort of ciphered language of which he 
alone has the key. These defects are carried to the height 
of caricature in the well known puzzle called Popularity: 


Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle eats: °& 
Nobbs prints blue,—claret crowns his cup: 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 
which we may paraphrase in prose: ‘“The murex contains a 
dye of miraculous beauty; and this once extracted and bot- 
tled, Hobbs, Nobbs and Co. may trade in it and feast; but 
the poet who, figuratively, brought the murex to land and 
created its value may, as Keats probably did, eat porridge 
all his life’. This is an instance of excessive concision. 

But Browning’s analytic faculty is equally carried to ex- 
cess. He will take a fact or an idea, divide and subdivide 
it, look at it from all sides, illustrate it by ever new and 
crowded images, many of them superfluous, many of them 
merely parasitic, for instead of simply making an idea 
clearer, they develop for their own sake and in their turn 
require an explanation, since each of them is expressed 
synthetically. In short, Browning so enjoys both his syn- 
thetic and analytic power, as well as his abundance of 
words, images, syntactical turns, that he is never tired 
of exerting them. Jowett found his thought and feeling 
out of all proportion to his powers of expression. But it is 
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more true to say that he was the victim of that amazing 
facility of expression which he respected as something 
sacred, as a sort of sign of his individuality. 

And this explains that curious problem: how the most 
concise of English poets can also be the most voluminous. 
For he has written more lines than any other, Shakespeare 
included, and told the same story twelve times over in a 
poem of over twenty-one thousand lines, The Ring and the 
Book. Nothing is too long, if you like, but there is too 
much. The same thing is put in twenty concise ways. There 
is in Browning, I admit, a shocking want of those qualities 
of choice, taste, purity, and restraint, which you find in his 
rival and contemporary, Tennyson. 

To conclude this somewhat tedious and theoretical sur- 
vey, I shall say that if some friends of Browning hold with 
me that he was primarily an artist, or at least an artist as 
much as a moralist, it may be gratifying to them that some- 
body belonging to a form of intellectual culture always 
inclined to judge a poet from the point of view of art rather 
than of morals, thought Browning an interesting topic. 
This foreign testimonial may give them an additional sense 
of being right, and it is the excuse for these lectures. 


Ill 
BROWNING ON ART, RELIGION, AND SCIENCE 


BEGAN with the art of Browning and I have dwelt at 

length upon it because it.is an aspect of his work that 

has been comparatively neglected. But we should be be- 

traying most of Browning’s best intentions if to his manner 

we were to sacrifice his matter, that is to say, his thought. 
After the novel artist, we must study the novel thinker. 

The study of Browning’s thought is indispensable, for 
there is more in him of the analytical or critical mind than 
in any poet I know, more in fact than we could have ex- 
pected to be transferred into poetry. Into his verse he has 
re-introduced certain subjects and discussions which from 
the days of didacticism had been banished from poetry, 
though, as I have shown, he does not present them in a 
didactic way. I shall of course examine his thought chiefly 
in relation with, or as it contributes to, his poetry. But a 
peculiarity of Browning is that we cannot simply dismiss 
all the poetically weaker passages, for these may be inter- 
esting literature still; or at least they may help us to under- 
stand the thought of the better passages. 

Browning’s thought must be examined in depth ade in 
width, that is to say, as power and as knowledge. His 
analytic power is as keen and shrewd as that of any 
psychologist, whether he applies it to the momentary flash 
of passion or to the subtleties of a tortuous intellectual 
process. In that respect he may be compared to the 
great psychological novelists of the century, to Meredith, 
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Dostoévsky, and to such later writers as Henry James or 
Marcel Proust. But in comparison with the latter, there are 
always limitations to Browning’s inquiries: for, however 
attracted he may be by curious and unusual cases, Browning 
stops short of the morbid, the monstrous, the abnormal; and 
subconscious elements also remain outside of his ken. 

As to knowledge or general culture, we have already 
said that Browning was almost in advance of his own cen- 
tury. Professor Santayana once compared Browning and 
Walt Whitman as “poets of barbarism’. ‘This is para- 
doxical, because, as Professor Santayana would admit, there 
is one capital difference between the two men. Browning is 
an old world humanist, saturated with Greek, French, and 
Italian quotations, knowing all the pictures in all Italian 
galleries, so full of his knowledge that he plays with it and 
constantly presupposes it in his readers; whereas Walt 
Whitman, whom I love for his freshness, power, and 
healthiness, and who could do so well with no culture at all, 
sometimes annoys me with a half-culture that is not unwill- 
ing to make a show of itself. 

Browning’s culture, which is eminently historical, helps 
his poetry to create life, that is, to revive with picturesque 
accuracy alien modes of life, like that of the old Greeks or 
the Renaissance Italians. Browning’s erudition, therefore, 
is a form of his love of life. It is first hand, fresh from the 
sources. He wants to know the Greeks as they really were, 
the Athenians in the street, laughing, swearing, shouting, 
and he learns them straight from Aristophanes. He does 
not accept on Greek art and literature the conventional view 
of many professors of Greek, the traditional view, handed 
down from Winckelmann to Goethe and from Goethe to 
Matthew Arnold, of simplicity, measure, restraint, ‘‘noble 
simplicity and calm grandeur”. He has found out for him- 
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self that this traditional view applies to certain periods only, 
not to all, not to Aéschylus, and it is in irony that in his 
translation of Agamemnon he quotes the sentence of M. 
Arnold that ‘‘there is ae a word wasted, not a sentiment 
capriciously thrown in”; he knows in fact that there is in 
the Greeks more freedom, abandonment, and even violence 
than is generally supposed. 

Browning has also painted oriental peoples, the Arabs 
and the Jews, the latter with so much sympathy and truth 
that, in view of the poet’s physical type and his use of 
Hebrew quotations in Hebraic form, it was at one time be- 
lieved that Browning himself must have some Jewish blood 
in him, but this Dr. Furnivall has proved untrue. 

He has also depicted Old Germany in Paracelsus, 
eighteenth century France in The Two Poets of Croisic, and 
second empire France in Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. He 
has even tried to introduce some American local color in 
the Bostonian Society round Mr. Sludge, “The Medium’. 
He speaks of V-notes and of Greeley’s newspaper. Perhaps 
some of this local color is already antiquated, or artificially 
antiquated by law. I have tasted interesting things in my 
American journey, but I have not come across Catawba 
wine nor across that eggnog which Mr. Sludge receives with 
a parting cigar. 

But above all, Browning feels at home in Italy, and 
though many English poets make Italy a place of pilgrim- 
age, it may be said that no one knew it better in its past and 
present, manners and works, than Browning. Following 
him as a guide, we might take a delightful journey through 
Italy, but it would take us too long. Indeed, such a journey 
would carry us through the half of his works, and it has 
been done already, by an American lady, in a volume illus- 
trated with prints. Moreover, you all remember the won- 
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derful pictures of medieval Italy with its struggles between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines in Sordello, and the seventeenth 
century Italian background of The Ring and the Book, with 
its florid decay of Renaissance. Or again, in short poems, 
the delightful study of Italian predilection for urban life— 
in Up at a Villa—Down in the City, with its last word 
Oh, a day in the city-square, there is not such pleasure in life! 59 
Or, finally, the sketch of the Renaissance bishop who orders 
his tomb at St. Praxed’s Church, of whom Ruskin said: “I 
know of no other piece of modern English, prose or poetry, 
in which there is so much told as in those lines, of the 
Renaissance spirit, its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, 
hypocrisy, ignorance of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of 
good Latin. It is, namely, all that I said of the Central 
Renaissance in thirty pages of the Stones of Venice put into 
as many lines, Browning’s being also the antecedent work.” 
This leads us to Browning’s knowledge of art, where 
Ruskin’s testimonial is precious in showing Browning’s 
priority. In fact, he knew all the Italian pre-Raphaelite 
painters, before they became the fashion in England, before 
English painters were named after them and the National 
Gallery began to buy their works. He was a pioneer as we 
see from the quotation of Ruskin taken from Modern Paint- 
ers, fourth volume, published in 1856. Before that time, 
Browning had already studied the primitives, the mystics in 
Old Pictures in Florence, the later realists in Fra Lippo 
Lippi, and the Renaissance masters in Andrea del Sarto. 
His general esthetics in the beginning of his career re- 
semble those of Ruskin, though they owe little to him. They 
have the same defect, looking at art from the point of view 
of the moralist rather than of the artist. For Browning 
also, art is a form of praise, that is, of religion. In making 
art a form of religion, he does not insist enough on their 
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differences. But in so doing he has contributed much, like 
Ruskin, to enhance the respect of his countrymen for art. 
He had to fight many prejudices, ‘among others, the Puritan 
prejudice against the reproduction of the nude, which I 
think in great part responsible for the dearth of sculpture in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Browning attacks it through the 
mouth of the painter-priest, Francis Furini, who salutes 
the nude form as 
The type untampered with, the naked star, 6 


who thanks God for 


making, in this human shape, a mask—® 
A match for that divine. 


He shows that in the artist who endeavors to imitate the 
loveliness of the human shape “there is no room for alien 
(immoral) thoughts”.t If this is not so with the public 
who look at the picture, that is the fault of their education. 
In England, that education is not complete, and the devout 
commentator of Browning, Mr. Berdoe, cannot quite con- 
ceal his uneasiness in the passage: ‘“‘Mr. Browning deals 
very severely with those who think that pictures of the nude 
have a deleterious influence on the public character and who 
endeavor to prevent their exhibition. ... Where the govern- 
ing bodies of the two great cities of the world take the same 
view of this serious moral question, we must take leave to 
hold that if ‘the gospel of art’ has no better means 
whereby to elevate the race than those of familiarizing our 


youth of both sexes with 
the dear 6? 
Fleshly perfection of the human shape,— 


we can very well afford to dispense with it’’. 
Some distinguished people in England have told me that 
to them the sculpture of the nude is absurd, because we live 


*Mrs. Sutherland Orr, “A Handbook to the Works of Robert B pea 
George Bell and Sons, London (1899), p. 352. ie eS eee 
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in clothes. This shows the misunderstanding which is at 
the root of the matter. For of course the aim of sculpture 
is not simply to imitate men and women as they live. Imi- 
tation is here only a means to an end. It is abstraction. 
For a born sculptor, the attitudes of the body are only a 
language by which to convey thoughts and feelings. A 
sculptor is a man to whom the whole body is expressive of 
the soul. This is precisely what Furini understands so well: 


Let my pictures prove I know 63 
Somewhat of what this fleshly frame of ours 
Or is or should be, how the soul empowers 
The body to reveal its every mood 
Of love and hate, pour forth its plenitude 
Of passion. 


As he advances in his career, Browning’s ideas on art in 
general, and on the beautiful in particular, become deeper 
and seem to be chiefly influenced by Plato, whom he inter- 
prets freely in Fifine. Here we find an interesting com- 
parison between the artist and the lover: 


That Art,—which I may style the love of loving, rage % 
Of knowing, seeing, feeling the absolute truth of things 
For truth’s sake, whole and sole, not any good, truth brings 
The knower, seer, feeler, beside,—instinctive Art 

Must fumble for the whole, once fixing on a part 
However poor, surpass the fragment, and aspire 

To reconstruct thereby the ultimate entire. 

Art, working with a will, discards the superflux, 
Contributes to defect, toils on till,—fat lux— 

There’s the restored, the prime, the individual type! 


But the type seems to be something less objective than in 
Plato. It exists only in the soul of the artist, who proceeds 
exactly like the lover. Love is the discovery of a soul by 
another soul. Now, if nature worked like an artist, nature 
would create for each soul a form, let us say, a face exactly 
fitted to it. But nature is ‘‘a bungler’’, and gives 


—Here too much, there too little——bids each face, more or less, 6 
Retire from beauty. 
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It is for the lover then to transform the beloved face should | 


it acquire for him the features which it should have if 


nature really expressed the soul. And in the same way, the 
artist will mend and complete what he imitates. In short, 


art is the revelation of the artist’s soul through the thing 


which he loves. 
This somewhat subjective view is corrected in another 


poem, Charles Avison, by the complementary idea that art 


can make nothing out of nothing, that all arts must build on 
. nature which they can only reconstruct. 


Arts arrange, 
Dissociate, re-distribute, interchange 
Part with part, lengthen, broaden, high or deep 
Construct their bravest,—still such pains produce 
Change, not creation. 


In the same poem there is an interesting comparison of the 


arts according to their various possibilities. Music goes 
deepest, but it is ephemeral. Poetry and painting, or, as 
the poet says, 


The Poet’s word-mesh, Painter’s sure and swift 6 
Color-and-line-throw, 


change a fleeting moment into eternity. 


Fleet the years,6% 
And still the Poet’s page holds Helena 
At gaze from topmost Troy— 


Still on the Painter’s fresco, from the hand 
Of God takes Eve the life-spark whereunto 
She trembles up from nothingness. 


Browning understands sculpture even better than paint- 
ing, but the strong point of this least musical, or at least, 
least euphonic of poets, was music. Here he is unrivalled, 
for not only does he know the technicalities, but his insight 
into the essence of music is so deep that I reserve this aspect 
until I shall be speaking of Browning’s general philosophy. 

Besides art, there is another human fact, which Browning 
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has admirably studied, not as a social phenomenon, of 
course (that would not be like Browning), but as an indi- 
vidual one. Religion he has explored in its most primitive 
as in its most developed forms. Caliban upon Setebos; or, 
Natural Theology in the Island is a remarkable piece of 
insight into rudimentary forms, into the origin of rites and 
sacrifices, that makes Browning one of the founders of the 
science of comparative religion. How many theories of 
the anthropological school are summarized and dramatized 
in that Caliban who, sprawling in the mire, credits his god 
Setebos with his own malignity, jealousy, cunning, pictures 
him creating things, just to kill time, treating men just as 
Caliban treats the crabs, letting twenty pass unhurt but 
pulling off a claw from one with purple spots by mere 
caprice, 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so. 

Now Browning is quite as able a psychologist of the 
higher forms of religion and, especially, of Christianity 
“itself. His poem Saul, for instance, is an inspired study of 

religious inspiration. But this subject is so bound up with 
Browning’s own religion that we had better reserve it and 
finish our survey of Browning’s general culture by examin- 
ing first his attitude towards physical science. 

The scientific knowledge of Browning has been exagger- 
ated by Mr. Berdoe, who, in a chapter on Browning’s Mes- 
sage to his Time, enumerates passages where he deals with 
anatomy, astronomy, botany, geology, chemistry, optics, 
electricity, medicine, and what not. The fact is that the 
poet occasionally borrowed picturesque comparisons from 
the various sciences, but he did not love them for them- 
selves as he did history. 

Perhaps we had better examine only his position on the 
doctrine of evolution. It has been said that he was hostile 
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to it. Yet, in 1881, he wrote to Dr. Furnivall, ‘‘All that 
seems proved in Darwin’s scheme was a conception familiar 
to me from the beginning”. This refers chiefly, I suppose, 
to the magnificent passage where Paracelsus shows us 


Imperfect qualities throughout creation,”? 
Suggesting some one creature yet to make. 


But even in that scheme of progressive creation there is an 
idea of finality that is alien to modern evolutionism and 
nearer perhaps to the spirit of Aristotle than to that of 
Darwin. Moreover, the conception is theistic, not pan- 
theistic. Browning speaks of creation; he shows us God 
rejoicing in the young volcanos, cyclops-like, 

Staring together with their eyes on flame 7/ 


God dwelling in all, 


From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 7? 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being. 


Later, he got nearer to the point of view of science. Mr. 
Berdoe tells us that Browning, five years before Herbert 
Spencer, had given a scientific explanation of the origin of 
our nervous fibres when he says in Easter-Day that 


flesh refine to nerve 73 
Beneath the spirit’s play. 


I can find another line in Fifine, illustrating the same idea, 
an idea of Lamarck rather than of Darwin, that function 
precedes and creates the organ. I read in Fifine: 


For bodies sprouted legs, through a desire to run.74 


But these isolated lines which refer, after all, only to the 
mechanism of evolution, are of much less importance in 
the work of Browning than two longer passages where he 
positively attacks evolutionism, not in itself, but as leading 
to false conclusions, and to atheism, and as offering only 
an explanation, whereas the explanation has itself to be 
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explained. The first passage is in Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau, where after unfolding the chain of evolution, 
the poet implies that it does not exclude what we should call 
a providential plan: 


Yes,—and who welds a lump of ore, suppose 76 
He likes to make a chain and not a bar, 

why, there’s forethought still 
Outside o’ the series, forging at one end, 
While at the other there’s—no matter what 
The kind of critical intelligence 
Believing that last link had last but one 
For parent, and no link was, first of all, 
Fitted to anvil, hammered into shape. 


This is a hit on the critical intelligence which believes that 
it can do without a first cause. 

The second passage is in Francis Furini, and, as in the 
last, the words are introduced in such an artificial way, not 
necessarily belonging to the characters, that we may be 
sure they are Browning’s own. Furini says that in painting 

—the dear 76 
sf Fleshly perfection of the human shape,— 
he is praising the work of God, whereas (this is the implied 
transition) evolutionists deny God: 


Evolutionists ! 77 
At truth I glimpse from depths, you glance from heights. 


The meaning of this rather difficult passage is not that 
Furini and the evolutionists have different starting points. 
For both, the starting point is man. But they look at him 
in a different light. For the pious painter, man is sur- 
rounded by an infinite universe ruled by God. For the 
self-satisfied scientist, man is a summit. Man is 
The sum and seal of being’s progress.78 

And yet when they look upwards from man to explain him, 
they find but an initial spasm which explains nothing at 
all. Their “sum and seal of being’s progress” has neither 
creative power nor real knowledge. 
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True, he makes nothing, understands no whit: 79 
Had the initiator-spasm seen fit 

Thus doubly to endow him, none the worse 

And much the better were the universe. 


There is much irony in these words. They mean that man 
alone, having righteousness and moral sense, can see that 
all is wrong with the world and would set things right, if 
he had the power. 


Accept in] Man; “2 erent pitt e- tetanic 

The Prime Mind, therefore! neither wise nor strong— 
Whose fault? but were he both, then right, not wrong 
As now, throughout the world, were paramount. 


Having thus shown the inconsistency of seeing in Man the 
prime Mind, Furini proceeds to tell us that he, on the con- 
trary, begins ‘‘at the bottom”’, that is, at his own conscious- 
ness, with this one intuition, which he calls knowledge: 


before me was my Cause—that’s styled 1 
God. 


The secret he has learned in painting the body that ex- 


presses the soul, is that the cause of the soul must be looked 
for outside of Man 


Externe,8? 
Not inmost, is the Cause, fool! . 


And whereas the evolutionists declare that everything is 
wrong with the world, Furini expresses here with particular 
force Browning’s favorite idea that evil is the necessary 
condition and antitype of good 


Though wrong were right, 
Could we but know—still wrong must needs seem wrong 


To do right’s service, prove men weak or strong, 
Choosers of evil or of good. 


To sum up, evolutionistic science ends, in Browning’s 
eyes, in a complete failure with regard to the great prob- 
lems which surround our life. Browning does not reject 
the doctrine, in a way he reaches it; but he does reject the 
conclusions drawn from it. He cannot be satisfied with 
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that “‘critical intelligence” or that ‘“‘Prime Mind” of Man 
hanging, as it were, in the void. He cannot admit that 
consciousness flows from no source and stand so to speak 
self-revealed. He cannot do without a Cause. And it 
would be of no avail to quote Kant to him and tell him 
that the idea of cause applies only to phenomena and not 
to the relation between the phenomenal world and the 
Unknown. ‘This would be no reply to the irrepressible 
human instinct of which Browning is a noble and eloquent 
exponent. Nor would it avail to oppose to him the posi- 
tivist’s objection: But who made God? For Browning 
would reply that his intuitive definition of God is such as 
to exclude the question. We are thus inevitably led to 
pass from Browning’s idea on science to the study of 
Browning’s own philosophy and religion. 
In speaking of Browning’s philosophy, we must take 
care not to imitate certain critics who read into Browning 
»the system of their own favorite philosopher. ‘Thus Pro- 
fessor Henry Jones, in his well known book on the Philos- 
ophy of Browning, and before him, Mr. John Bury in an 
able essay in Browning Studies have too much Hegelian- 
ized our poet. Now, it is true that you may find in him 
the idea of the implication of opposites, of falsehood being 
a condition of truth and evil a condition of good. But 
Browning did not want Hegel to teach him this notion 
which he thought he had found in his own experience. It 
is true also that Love and Knowledge are represented by 
Browning as complimentary forces. In his first great poem, 
Paracelsus represents, broadly speaking, science without 
love, whereas Aprile is love without science or knowledge. 
And again, the Pope in The Ring and the Book asks 


why live 5 
Except for love,—how love unless they know? 
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But when Mr. Bury says that God or Love according to 
Browning manifests itself as Power in Nature, and as 
Knowledge in Man, when he defines Knowledge as Love’s 
recognition of itself through the medium of Power, when 
he arranges into a Hegelian triad Love (affirmation), 
Power (negation), and Knowledge (synthesis), he aban- 
dons the ground of sound interpretation. 

For, in the first place, I doubt if Browning ever studied 
Hegel. The only philosopher I find positive traces of in 
his work, for instance, in Fifine, is Plato, not Hegel. No- 
where in Browning do I find this striking view of Hegel’s 
W eltanschauung, that of God or the Idea revealing itself 
progressively in the twin streams of history and nature, 
of Man and of things. And there is more: the whole tem- 
perament of Browning, his ingrained individualism was 
averse to thus absorbing man into God, and here we have, 
I think, the key of Browning’s attitude. On the one hand, 
he will not, as we have already seen, merge God into man, 
he longs for an infinite source, he feels that there is more 
in God than in man, that man is not all that there is of 
God, does not exhaust God, so to speak; on the other 
hand, he cannot give up his atomistic conception of the 
individual soul, distinct and eternally distinct; this is an 
idea to which he is most obstinately attached: 


Man, therefore, stands on his own stock 84 
Of love and power as a pin-point rock. 


He will not abandon this pin-point rock and considers all 
humanity as a sea studded with such rocks. The same 
image occurs in several places; Furini, for instance, 
speaks of 


. that profound 8¢ 
Of ignorance I tell you surges round 
My rock-spit of self-knowledge. 
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The poet clings to that rock-spit. It makes him diffident 
towards all monistic views of the universe, evolutionist or 
not. It prevents in him the pantheistic flights of other 
poets. His pantheism is but half-hearted, as we see in the 
end of Paracelsus. All this is admirably summed up by 
Professor Herford, when he says: “Browning’s theology 
is double-faced between the pantheistic yearning to find 
God everywhere and the individualist’s resolute mainte- 
nance of the autonomy of man’. 

The philosophic foundations of Browning’s religion are 
summed up in the last line of La Saisiaz: 


Well? Why, he at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God.87 


Notice those two points: he at least was very sure of God 
and of the Soul. Browning does not rest content with 
one of them. Some people would think that these terms 
are interchangeable, that the Soul includes God or that 
God includes the Soul, they would content themselves with 
a more vague idealism, including one term only, such as is 
expressed in another line of Browning's: 


Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 58 
That’s spirit. 

But God, or the spirit, is not enough for Browning. 
For the Soul which he wants for his conception of immor- 
tality is not only a spark of the great light of the spirit, 
it is a Soul, so to speak, absolute, self-sufficient, and inde- 
pendently eternal. And the Soul does not suffice to Brown- 
ing either. It is to him simply absurd to imagine that will 
and love appear in man self-generated, for the first time 
in the world. It is for him a “gigantic stumble”, some- 
thing like deifying ourselves, an enormous conceit that will 
prevent progress: 


That man has turned round on himself and stands, 5? 
Which in the course of nature is, to die. 
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It may be questioned, by the bye, that such a conceit 
would indeed be an obstacle to progress: think of Nietz- 
sche and his belief in the Superman. Nevertheless we can 
understand Browning hesitating, before the infinite Un- 
known, to make himself, man, the summit and the measure 
of all things. He will not stop before that Unknown. He 
will call it God. He says: to know that I do not know 
something is an interesting fact—and, trespassing beyond 
logic, he adds: and proves that the something exists! 


Fact it is I know I know not something which is fact as much.% 


He boldly applies the same reasoning to his two postulates, 
God and Soul. 


Call this—God, then, call that—soul, and both—the only facts for me.% 
Prove them facts? that they o’erpass my power of proving, proves them such. 
This is of course liable to the objections long since made 
against proving the existence of God by the existence of the 
idea of God. But Browning happily corrects his reason- 
ing by saying that it is valid only for himself (proves 
them such for me). In other words, he improves the 
“ontological proof’? by basing it on a personal religious 
experience. 

The existence of God being thus proved to his intuition, 
how will he imagine God, and above all, will he give Him 
personality? In these philosophic foundations of his religi- 
ous belief Browning is indeed very careful, very wise, and 
shows a fine psychological insight into religious conscience. 
His reason plainly tells him that God surpasses our knowl- 
edge and that it is vain to give Him human attributes such 
as will, since nothing opposes his power, or a plan and 
intentions, since God cannot progress. 


What need of will, then? nought opposes power: 9 
Why, purpose? any change must be for worse. 


=a 
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But, on the other hand, the heart of man requires a god 


with whom he can enter into some form of relation, ‘‘a 


dear necessity makes us for a moment imagine humanity 


-in an object which the next confesses unimaginable” ” 


Therefore 


I needs must blend the quality of man % 
With quality of God, and so assist 
Mere human sight to understand my Life, 


words which are very interesting indeed, and which again 
show Browning as an authority in religious matters. Mrs. 
Orr was probably thinking of these lines when speaking of 
Browning’s ‘Supreme Being, not to be invested with human 
emotions but only to be reached through them”. 
Personalization of God, according to Browning, is not 
necessarily anthropomorphism, but an expedient, a sort 
of image, a metaphor indispensable to religious life. And 
the finest instance of this expedient is in the religion of 
which the founder said, not belief in good, in justice, but: 


Believe in me,” 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 
Am Lord of Life. 


This brings us to the somewhat disputed question of 
Browning’s attitude towards Christianity. Here, as much 
as I have emphasized that no poet is more Christian in 
spirit, as much must I emphasize that he is a very un- 
dogmatic, unorthodox Christian. It is true that no his- 
torian has looked with more penetrating insight into the 
soul of a Christian than the author of Saul, of Christmas- 
Eve, and Easter-Day. No one has interpreted with warmer 
sympathy the beauty and original value of this religion in 
all its historical phases, including even Roman Catholicism. 
Browning is so much a Christian in spirit that orthodox 
critics do not for a moment suspect in him anything like 
a heretic. “I must claim for Browning”, says the Rev. J. 
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Kirkman in the introductory address of the London Brown- 
ing Society, “the distinction of being the greatest Christian 
poet we have ever had". There is in fact no proof that 
he adheres to a single dogma except personal immortality 
of the soul, and that, not as a dogma, but as a surmise, 
as a hope “no more, no less than hope”. 

Browning not only knows nothing of predestination, 
justification, faith, ete., not only rejects with scornful indig- 
nation, in Jxien and the Jund/bum, the notion of eternal 
punishment, but he omits, even in its undogmatic form, 
an integral part of the faith which in other writers, such 
as the Russian Dostoévsky, plays a prominent part, I mean 
the idea of original sin and consequently of redemption. 
For Browning, Christ is not the Redeemer, but simply “a 
manifestation of divine love in the human form best access- 
ible to humanity”. And the argument by which he defends 
this view is untheological, and quite that of an outsider. 
It is what Mr. Chesterton wittily calls “the hope drawn 
from the imperfection of God". It means that if God did 
not know sacrifice and loving pity, he would lack some of 
the virtues of man, 


Fer the leving worm within his clod* 
Were diviner than a loveless god. 


So God would be inferior to man. It is possible, exclaims 


the poet, that 
God had yet to learn 
What the meanest human creature needed, 


And, again, in Saul: 


De I find leve 80 full in my nature, God's ultimate gift,° 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it? Here, the parts shift? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator—the end, what Began? 


All this is in some ways a justification of the doctrine of 
the incarnation, that is to say, it explains its success, its 
appeal to men, how it answers to a spiritual need in them; 


emg A 
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and Browning has shown it prophetically longed for by 
Saul and by the Roman Cleon and by the Arab doctor 
Karshish. But all this does not prove that Browning be- 
lieves in the incarnation, and that it appeals to him in 
any other sense than that of a myth, a symbol, or embodi- 
ment of the Divine in Man and of the loving principle in 
God. Much stress has been laid upon a passage in A Death 
in the Desert: 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it. 
But, first we have no absolute right to attribute these 
words of John to the poet himself, and secondly, “the 
acknowledgment of God in Christ” is not exactly the 
divinity of Christ. 

It is true that in the Epilogue to the Dramatis Persona, 
Browning makes little of modern biblical criticism and says 
that the truth of Christianity must rest on its own internal 
evidence. But, on the other hand, his John in the Desert, 
foreseeing all this higher criticism, says to the believer: 


the fault was, first of all, in thee,“ 
Thy story of the places, names and dates. 

It is, therefore, doubtful that Browning accepts this story 
of places, names, and dates, that is, historical revelation. 
He certainly never appeals to the authority of revela- 
tion, even te enforce his most cherished hope of personal 
immortality. And it seems to me that the nature of Brown- 
ing is contrary to the idea of truth revealed once for all, for 
we know that he likes the struggle for truth better than 
truth itself. 

In what, then, consists Browning’s religion, or rather 
Browning’s Christianity? It is a reasonable Christianity, 
which does not mean that it is cold and unimpassioned. 
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Browning makes a choice, but into the elements of that 
choice he throws himself with all the energy of his soul. 
His religion is a compromise, a true Victorian compro- 
mise between his philosophy or his reason and the religion 
of his first education. What he owes to the latter is, first, 
laying stress on the principle of Love as the truest revela- 
tion of the Divine, the idea that the God in whom we live 
and move and have our being is Love. He might have 
found something of this in Plato, as we see in Fifine; yet, 
it is so colored by Christianity in Browning, that it is better 
to trace it straight to that source. The second belief which 
he owes to Christianity is that of a direct personal inter- 
course between his philosophy and this belief, in that justi- 
fication of divine personality which I quoted as an instance 
of his religious psychology. ‘That relation is one of duty, 
probation under the eyes of God to whom the soul will 
have, so to speak, to give account. For Browning, duty 
consists less in abstention than in action, growth and pro- 
gress of the individual soul, so that his religion is above all 
a religion of individual moral progress. 

Intimately connected with this form of religion is Brown- 
ing’s optimism, of which so much has been said that I may 
be brief. Browning believes in something like Providence, 
not perhaps for nature, but for the soul: he believes that 
the circumstances of life are adapted to the guidance of 
each separate soul, and especially that our misfortunes play 
a beneficent part. The peculiarity of Browning’s optimism 
is that our very causes of grief he finds motives of consola- 
tion; the reverse of Keats who, a deep pessimist, found the 
saddest thing in life, not in our miseries, but in the nature 
of our joys. 

For Browning, for instance, the imperfection that clings 
to us as an original sin is less a curse than a blessing. This 
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is what Mr. Chesterton calls “the hope drawn from the 
imperfection of Man”. For this native imperfection, 
joined with an idea of perfection, is the chief condition of 
progress, as doubt is a condition of faith, and error a con- 
dition of truth—error including errors of conduct or mis- 
takes. Browning differs from Carlyle, who has been re- 
proached with a worship of success, in that he is never 
tired of speaking of the usefulness of our defeats, in show- 
ing us lives like that of Sordello, that succeed in that they 
seem to fail. How is that possible? Because their defeats 
show them their error and because our intentions count 
more than the results attained. But this requires a third 
point of belief which he borrows from Christianity. It is 
that God will give a sanction to this present life in after- 
life. And the very exacting way in which Browning put 
this condition proves, as we shall see, that it is rooted both 
in his religious education and in his individualistic instincts, 
rather than in any philosophy. 

We could never insist enough on that ineradicable in- 
stinct of individualism in Browning, as much an explana- 
tion of his art as of his morals and religion. No English- 
‘man has expressed in more varied ways that he is an island 
in his island, and an insubmersible one. One of his char- 
acters, for instance, says: 


From first to last of lodging, I was I,! 
And not at all the place that harbored me. 


This tendency makes him rather indifferent about national 
life, general movements, collective progress of the race 
and all that fills with enthusiasm a poet like Walt Whit- 
man. However, to those who would tax him with egotism, 
Browning might reply that to develop oneself according 
to one’s powers is the best way of serving the commonweal, 
or, in his own lines 
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And each of the Many helps to recruit 12? 
The life of the race by a general plan; 
Each living his own, to boot. 


But it remains true that for Browning the primary duty 
is duty to one’s self, to one’s own soul. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that he considers the material universe 
as made for each soul of us. 


To man, propose this test— 103 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


Notice the characteristic expression: the lone way of the 


soul. The result of this spiritual solitude is nowhere better 
seen than in Browning’s doctrine of immortality. 


hae 


IV 


BROWNING ON LOVE, MUSIC, AND 
IMMORTALITY 


ROWNING’S stubborn attachment to his own indi- 
B vidvality, together with his own religious education, 
explains that belief in personal immortality of , the soul 
which was largely responsible for his general hold on the 
public. But I find traces in him of another doctrine, much 
more general and vague, and philosophically more easy to 
define, namely, that nothing which pertains to the life of 
the spirit dies, that there never will be one good lost, that 
as he says in Abt Vogler: 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist,!% 
which is the same as when he says: 

Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing !% 
That’s spirit. 
This is the immortality of the spirit which every idealist 
will accept, but Browning soon left that track; he became 
more exacting and set out to develop with wonderful elo- 
quence a belief deeply rooted in most human hearts, a very 
natural and very touching one, too, namely, that we shall 
personally survive, that friends and lovers will meet here- 
after, that Evelyn Hope, when she wakens in another world 
will find in her hand the geranium leaf placed there by her 
lover, and remember, and understand. This is of course 
only an image, and especially so with respect to the geran- 
ium leaf. Yet, he himself, a widower, thought of Eliza- 


beth in those realms of hope, in the “whiteness” which her 
285 
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face makes proud, in that wanness where her foot may fall, 
and you remember the end of Prospice, 
Then 2 light, then thy breast,’* 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


In this connection, there is 2 poem of especial interest 
not so much poetical as biographical, 2 poem where for 


once, rejecting imagination and fancy, discarding religious ~ 


revelation, he means to argue philosophically for himself 
in his own name. It is that impassioned meditation which 
he wrote under the shock of the sudden death of his friend, 
Miss Egerton-Smith, at La Saisiaz, the villa in Savoy which 
he had hired with her and his sister. This time, he will 
not dream, he says, but once for all discuss the question: 
does the soul survive the body? Is there God's self, no, 
or yes? Yet, he is biased and the very way he puts the 
question is fallacious. For the word soul may mean either 


the soul of the world, spirit, or, as Browning takes it, our © 


individual soul, and in that case the equation between the 
survival of soul and the existence of God ceases to be cor- 
rect. He will not dream, he says, he will submit to the 


testimony of fact, for truth is truth. He will act as an | 
umpire between Reason and Fancy. Yet he does not even — 


state the most commonplace objections of Reason, namely, 
that our person seems to be bound up with a certain body 
and certain circumstances of time and space; and, more- 
over, that it is difficult to admit of the immortality of some 
persons who do not seem to have evolved in them any 
divine spark at all, who remain for all their lives what he 
calls “finite and finished clods”; or, as the speaker says in 
A Toccata of Galuppi’s: 
The soul, dowbeless, is immertal—where a soul can be discerned. 107 
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So much for the negative side of Reason. But there is 
another side of the question which he does not see either. 
He sets out as if he were going impartially to examine 
other views than his own, but proves curiously incapable 
of grasping and doing justice to them, It cannot be said 
that he gives a fair recognition, for instance, to the idea 
of survival in other people’s minds, of immortality by re- 
membrance. It seems that for him just to state that view 
is to refute it. Lifting the body of his friend, he exclaims: 


A tribute to yon flowers and moss, 10 
What of you remains beside? A memory! 
He then proceeds, in a perfunctory way, to describe that 
“memory” as something very imperfect and fleeting: 1 
shall remember you while I live, but I also shall die 


And so both memories dwindle— 199 


that is all he has to say, but surely there is more! 

Some persons, perhaps the more so as they do not dare 
to hope in personal immortality, will practise what I call 
denial of death by remembrance. They will make a shrine 
in their memory to the saintly image of some beloved 
mother, sister, or friend, of their heroic sufferings, of their 
saintly death, and their own soul may be colored and 
their conduct pervaded by it, and those moments of which 
Wordsworth says: 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 1/2 
Which they shall long obey: 

We for the year to come may take 

Our temper from to-day. 


In Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan there is a vulgar soldier 
who thought it great fun to see a witch being burned, but 
he comes back in tears and cries that by Joan and not by 
Christ, his soul has been saved: a good instance of the influ- 
ence of personality. And as to Christ himself, how many 
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thousands of people who do not actually believe in his 
divinity, yet follow or revere his teaching, affording one 
of the most splendid historical instances of survival by 
remembrance, even if they see nothing actually supernatural 
in his life. 

Let us now take the side of the person who dies. A 
mother may die happy, consoled by the thought of her 
children who live after her. And if we have no children, 
our very acts, if not the thought of us, may be transmitted 
in endless waves, and have incalculable repercussions in the 
life of the world. It is curious that Browning did not see 
this, and failed to make the most of his doctrine of personal 
influence so wonderfully set out in Pippa Passes. ‘The idea 
of the play is that the song of Pippa, by the joy and inno- 
cence it breathes, unconsciously influences the lives of four 
groups of people under the windows of whom she passes 
in her round through Asolo. Pippa has brought them, in 
Professor Corson’s words ‘“‘new feelings fresh from God”’. 
The poet has shown us that all spirit is mutually attrac- 
tive, that the humblest life has therefore its value, that no 
man is great or small in the sight of God, 


All service ranks the same with God. 11! 


He consoles us all, ordinary people, for having no genius 
and producing no masterpiece: our lives may yet not be 
useless. He goes a step further elsewhere in saying that 
even our intentions count, as much as our acts: 


All I could never be,7/2 
: All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 
But it is no longer so in La Saisiaz; it is no longer enough 
for him to be the well shaped cup that “slakes the Master’s 
thirst’. He must be there himself and remember. We 
find now in the poet a want of self-abnegation which is 
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naively, almost cynically expressed in the lines following 
those we began to quote: 


And so both memories dwindle, yours and mine ’together linked, //3 
Till there is but left for comfort, when the last spark proves extinct, 
This—that somewhere new existence led by men and women new 
Possibly attains perfection coveted by me and you. 
He says again, and he puts this, mind you, ironically: 


Why repine? There’s ever someone lives although ourselves be dead !!14 


Well, there are those who find rest in this idea, and I 
strongly doubt if they are inferior, if their attitude of mind 
is less religious than that of Browning. 

There are even those who go further, who say: what if 
humanity, if the world, perishes? ‘There may be other 
worlds and, above all worlds, there is the Spirit. There 
are those who have learned to find a solace in the idea 
that not their person, but a part of them, the best they 
could evolve, may live and be remembered, say, in God. 
There are others for whom the supreme goal is a dis- 
appearance of individuality into an unimaginable feeling 
of eternity, of which some of them, like Spinoza, have had 
faint forebodings in this life. Browning has been con- 
gratulated for summarily disposing of the social immor- 
tality of the positivists, but, in La Saisiaz, at least, he 
fails likewise to understand the immortality in God. To 
put it otherwise, Browning to a certain extent sacrifices to 
the idea of immortality that of eternity. To some minds 
it will seem that he encroaches too much on the Unknown 
and that in demanding much, he does, perhaps, not demand 
enough. There is some truth in Professor Santayana’s 
saying that “with an unconscious mixture of heathen in- 
stinct with Christian doctrine, he thinks of the other world 
as heaven, but of the life to be led there as the life of 
Nature”. 
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This leads us to inquire into the motives of Browning’s 
craving for personal immortality. ‘The chief is, perhaps, 
that he has such a love of ,this present life that he wants 
to make it last forever. It is certain that he pictures 
future life after the image of the present and mainly as a 
continuation of its struggles. In Fifine, he speaks of 


eternity, that’s battle without end. 174 


In Old Pictures in Florence, he says: 


There’s a fancy some lean to and others hate— 16 
That, when this life is ended, begins 

New work for the soul in another state, 
Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins: 


Only the scale’s to be changed, that’s all. 


Browning is evidently among those who “‘lean to that 
fancy”. Therefore future life, among other things, is 
conceived as the life where scholars and artists may con- 
tinue to develop and improve. ‘This was the craving of 
the refined pagan Cleon in the poem so entitled. It is also 
that of Browning in the sequel of the passage of La Saisiaz 
already quoted: 

While ourselves, the only witness to what work our life evolved,t7 

Only to ourselves proposing problems proper to be solved 

By ourselves alone,—who working ne’er shall know if work bear fruit 

Others reap and garner. 

I have already pointed out that there is want of self-abne- 
gation in this. I may add that this desire for a life where 
we might end the work begun and see the result of effort, 
looks much like a form of the desire for recompense, 
whereas a virtuous effort ought to find its recompense in 
itself. 

In the next place, future life is also for Browning the 
meeting of those who have loved. This is clear from the 
occasion on which La Saisiaz was written and from the 


a 
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expressed wish to meet hereafter the “Dear and True”, 
that is to say, Miss Egerton-Smith herself: 


Only grant my soul may carry high through death ker cup unspilled,//8 
Brimming though it be with knowledge. 


Grant me (once again) assurance we shall each meet each some day.1/9 


I have said that this last wish, however respectable, is not 
insuperable and may be replaced by what I call denial of 
death by remembrance. 

But there is another wish that is, to my mind, almost 
insuperable, and therefore the most legitimate motive for 
Browning’s hope, I mean the wish to atone for so much 
innocent suffering in this life. Now, this motive is ex- 
pressly disclaimed for Browning by the Rev. W. Robert- 
son in an important essay on La Saisiaz republished 
by the London Browning Society and sometimes requoted by 
the critics. ‘It is not the injustice of life that afflicts him but 
its unintelligibility.”’ I say: if so, the worse for Brown- 
ing! Our author explains “unintelligibility” by saying that 
this world is a scene of education and that without immor- 
tality there would be no motive for effort. I have replied 
to this that it looks much like a desire for recompense. 
To me the chief unintelligibility or inexplicableness of life 
is its apparent injustice. I cannot admire the love of 
recompense; but compensation for apparently useless pain 
is another thing, based on pity, or on a feeling of justice. 
It is true that to bear pain is an heroic achievement and 
may become blessedness, as in Jxion. But there is also-pain 
so crushing that it leaves no room for the serenity of a 
philosopher-saint like Spinoza. There is a physical torture 
of which we can see no use to the sufferer. 

In Mihrab Shah Browning tries to vindicate the exist- 
ence of physical suffering by saying that it produces thank- 
fulness to God in those who do not suffer, which is weak, 
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and also, that it produces pity for the sufferers. But I am 
glad that this explanation did not always satisfy him, and 
that even his strenuous optimism could not stop the voice 
of his conscience, when he cried in a line of La Saisiaz: 


Needs there groan a world in anguish just to teach us sympathy. 


This thought is not in the foreground of his discussion, 
but at least, it is there. 

To sum up, though there_is much that is human and 
heartfelt and vigorously expressed in Browning’s doctrine 
of immortality, there is no reason to give him especial 
praise for the doctrine laid down in La Saisiaz, for it is 
not necessarily the highest morally and it deprives his 
poetry of some noble sources of inspiration. We owe to 
it those pathetic cries for reunion with his wife, but the 
mystic moments of which we spoke, and the glimpses of 
the eternal and the infinite which we find in some other 
poets, are rare with Browning. He is stopped in his lyr- 
ical flights, his wings being bound by his individualism. He 
is the captive of it. It biases his ideas of immortality. It 
also hampers his outlook on the universe, and the expres- 
sion of his pantheistic feeling. 

But this tenacious, paralyzing individualism is relaxed, 
so to speak, when he touches on two subjects, namely, love 
and the art of music. Love, of which he had such a mar- 
vellous and unique personal experience, the expression of 
which is always both dramatic and lyrical, brings us to some 
of the summits of his poetry. In sexual love, he finds the 
revealing power and the same moral virtue which Words- 
worth found in his communion with nature, and which 
others find in asceticism and mysticism. Love means the 
momentary solution of the antinomies of life. It is some- 
thing like a sacrament, the blending of soul and matter, 
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just as art is the blending of idea and form. It opens the 
Infinite. 


Oh moment, one and infinite! /#/ 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 1#% 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


A moment after, and hands unseen 12% 

Were hanging the night around us fast; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life: we were mixed at last 

In spite of mortal screen. 


Love is a means of intuitive metaphysical knowledge. 
Here Browning puts new life into Plato by his own expe- 


rience: 
knowledge means 1% 
Ever-renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach, 
But love is victory, the prize itself. 
Love is 


O’ the sole spark of God’s life at strife 1% 
With death. 


It unbinds the chains of space and time. It gives the poet 
a glimpse of that eternal life which he has somehow failed 
to conceive in his direct discussions on immortality. See 
The Last Ride Together: 


; What if we still ride on, we two 1” 

if With life for ever old yet new, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity,— 

And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride? 


But love has another value. It is the great agency for the 
growth of our souls, for their mutual fecundation, so well 


explained in Fifine. By it they come to fruition: 


¥, 

f How the world is made for each of us!/#7 
How all we perceive and know in it 

Tends to some moment’s product thus, 
When a soul declares itself—to wit, 

By its fruit, the thing it does! 
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So, earth has gained by one man the more, ns 
And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain too. 


The moment of the revelation of love 


Seems. the sole work of a life-time 129 
That away the rest have trifled. 


I am named and known by that moment’s feat; 150 
There took my station and my degree. 

And so we may neyer, according to the poet, repel true 
love when it offers, either by procrastination, or by con- 
siderations of prudence, respectability, and the like. It 
is forfeiting our destinies, making what Dante would call 
the gran rifiuto. Browning does not show, like Corneille, 
conflicts between love and duty, because for him, in most 
cases, love is duty. This is put very boldly in Bifurcation, 
Respectability, and especially in the Statue and the Bust. 
Here a married lady is actually rebuked by the poet for not 
saving her soul by leaving her husband and following the 
duke who passes under her windows, 


Empty and fine like a swordless sheath,!3/ 


that would have been filled by love. 


I hear you reproach, “But delay was best, 13? 
For their end was a crime.’”—Oh, a crime will do 
As well, I reply, to serve for a test. 


There is here in Browning a love of vitality, sheer energy, 
Italian virtu which Macchiavelli or Stendahl might envy. 
Browning admits the crime in unfaithfulness to a despotic 
husband. But he does not call it a sin, the only sin for 
him being that of the people whom Dante places in the 
limbo of his Inferno—want of courage, the sin of 
the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 733 

I like Browning, flinging, in his enthusiasm for love, that 
stone in the face of Victorian respectability. I have a 
mind to cry well done! For there was no real conflict of 


s} 
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duties here, or only such a conflict as a law on divorce 
might remove. 

The admirers of Browning, however, were perplexed. 
Professor Herford tells us that in condemning his lovers 
for wanting energy the poet does not imply approval of 
the crime they failed to commit. Yet still less does he dis- 
approve of it. The most amusing of Browning’s critics 
and admirers is Mr. Berdoe, author of the Browning 
Cyclopedia, who feels obliged in conscience to take excep- 
tion to this passage: “If every woman flew to the arms 
of the man whom she liked better than her own husband 
and if every governor of a city felt himself at liberty to 
steal another man’s wife merely to complete the circle of 
his own delight [of course it is not a question of delights ] 
Society would soon be thrown back into barbarism. The 
sacrifice to conventionality and the self-restraint these 
persons practised may have atoned for much that was de- 
fective in their lives . . . It was a sacrifice justly due to 
human society”. The last point the poet certainly would 
not admit. He has already replied that the growth of an 
individual soul is a principle of action and benefits society 
at large: 


So, earth has gained by one man the more, 154 
And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain too. 


This passage is further interesting in its bearing on Pro- 
fessor Santayana’s objection that “Browning regards his 
passions as their own excuse for being, and does not domes- 
ticate them, either by understanding their cause or by con- 
ceiving their ideal goal”. 

What we find in Browning is not the defense of passion 
for its own sake, of what Georges Sand (whom Brown- 
ing did not like) and the Romantics called the rights of 
passion, Jes Droits de la Passion. Love with him is not 
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immoral, irreligious, anti-sodal. He does try to under- 
stand the cause of his passion which for him is simply 
God, and he does conceive its ideal goal as the develop- 
ment of the soul of man. 

My own objection to Browning is 2 little different. I 
believe that he simply exaggerates the importance of love, 
not absolutely, but in making of it an almost indispensable 
factor in the individual life of man. I am not going to say 
with Bernard Shaw that the idealizing of sex is a false 
idol of romanticism and sentimentalism. But I will not 
admit that only by love, that is to say by sex, can our souls 
be saved and, this is very nearly the gist of the passage in 
Cristina where the man who speaks, if not Browning, has 
at least all of Browning's sympathy: 

Doubt you if, in some such moment, 15 
As she fixed me she felt clearly, 
Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age “tis resting merely, 
And hence ficets again for ages, 
While the tree end, sole and single, 
Tt stops here for is, this love-w2y, 
With some other soul to mingie? 
Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it; 
Better ends may be im prospect, 
Deeper blisses (if you choose it), 
But this life’s end and this love-_bliss 
Have been lost here. 
It would appear from these lines that love is really the 
supreme end of existence and that those who have not met 
with it have missed the aim of their lives. And this is a 
disheartening thing to say to many unfortunate persons 
who through no fault of their own have not found that 
blessing, and a hard thing to say to so many unmarried 
lady-friends of Browning who did much for him and formed 
the majority in many of the Browning Societies. It seems 
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to me that he does not help them to live, and that his moral 
teaching, so much admired, is here slightly at fault. 

Need I emphasize that the principle “by love are we 
saved” can only be accepted in taking love in a much wider 


sense than Browning takes it here, including all sorts of 


love, religious, ethical, filial, parental, the love of the 
scholar and the artist for their work, or add that between 
these various sorts conflicts may arise? Browning has pro- 
duced in Bifurcation a conflict between love and what the 
lady of the story calls her duty. He does not say what 
that duty was, but blames the apparent saint for sacrificing 
her lover who, deprived of love’s guidance, stumbles, falls, 
and becomes morally ruined. But suppose that the lady’s 
duty was her love to her children, should you blame her? 
And cannot we imagine other cases where to renounce love 
may be a higher form of courage than to surrender to it? 
Such renunciation, as any other sacrifice, may be and is a 
frequent means of the development of soul at which Brown- 
ing aims. As a moralist, he has neglected that point. 
There is another prejudice in him. Just as he overlooks 
many unhappy persons who have not come across propi- 
tious Eros, he rather disdains the happier ones who met 
with the god several times. In other words, he shares in 
the romantic superstition of one only love predestined, 
foreordained between two souls, from eternity. In Any 
Wife to Any Husband, we have the lament of a dying 
wife who foresees that her husband will seek solace with 
other women. Has it never occurred to Browning that 
people marry again, and sometimes, let us hope, for love? 
But then if you allow this suggestion, Browning perhaps 
foresaw that a second love, given his too definite notions 
about immortality, his hope that the lovers will meet, might 
involve great difficulties in after-life! In spite of these 
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exaggerations, I must repeat that Browning’s partiality 
and even superstition of love, is in itself lovable, a great 
source of lyrical power to him and an occasional source of 
metaphysical intuition. Love sometimes leads him beyond 
love. In Two in the Campagna, love itself remains unsatis- 
fied. Here the poet speaks of 


Infinite passion, and the pain 1/96 
Of finite hearts that yearn, 


which, with the solitude of the Roman Campagna, gives us 
a sense, rare with him, of an immanent being including both 
nature and ourselves. 

Another source of this intuition one finds in Browning’s 
comprehension of music. There is above all a passage on 
music, in Charles Avison, one of the Parleyings with Cer- 
tain People, which I am astonished not to find noticed by 
any of his critics, for it contains, perhaps, his profoundest 
and most genuine insight into the nature of the Unknown. 
It comes after the statement, 


There is no truer truth obtainable 137 
By Man than comes of music. 


It begins by a distinction between soul and mind. Soul is 


A word which vaguely names what no adept 158 

In word-use fits and fixes so that still 

Thing shall not slip word’s fetter and remain 
Innominate as first, yet, free again, 

Is not less recognized the absolute 

Fact underlying that same other fact 

Concerning which no cavil can dispute 

Our nomenclature when we call it “Mind’— 
Something not Matter—“Soul,” who seeks shall find 
Distinct beneath that something. 


Soul is something elusive, which however elusive we recog- 
nize underneath Mind. Mind means our intelligence with 
the help of which our senses build our “solid knowledge”, 
that is, science. But our “‘solid knowledge’ falls short of 
many things. It is compared by the poet to a bridge 
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of masonry which can over-arch but never grasp or compre- 
hend the gulf underneath, which is soul: 


So works Mind—by stress 199 , 
Of faculty, with loose facts, more or less, 
Builds up our solid knowledge: all the same, 
Underneath rolls what Mind may hide not tame, 
An element which works beyond our guess, 
Soul, the unsounded sea. 


The opposition here drawn between the mind and the over- 
flowing stream of soul inaccessible to it is curiously akin 
to the discrepancy which the French philosopher Bergson 
sees between the essence of life, the vital impulse, l’élan 
vital, and science, which can only fix, like the cinema, what 
is fluent and moving—interrupt and thereby disfigure, 
what is continuous. 

How shall we reach the soul, cries the poet, how shall 
we “shoot liquidity into a mould”? 


Soul’s sea,—drawn whence,/4#9 
Fed how, forced whither,—by what evidence 
Of ebb and flow, that’s felt beneath the tread, 
Soul has its course ’neath Mind’s work overhead,— 
Who tells of, tracks to source the founts of Soul? 


Curiously Bergsonian, too, is the idea that where science 
fails, music to some extent succeeds. Browning applies 
this only to the life of our soul, the human soul, but it would 
remain true for the soul of life in general. Music accord- 
ing to the poet is superior both to science and the other 
arts, in that it catches our 


nether-brooding loves, hates, hopes and fears,!# 
Enwombed past Art’s disclosure. 


Outdo /# 
Both of them, Music! Dredging deeper yet, 
Drag into day,—by sound, thy master-net,— 
The abysmal bottom-growth, ambiguous thing 
Unbroken of a branch, palpitating 
With limbs’ play and life’s semblance! 


What Browning says of the life of our souls, Bergson 
says still better of life in general and in terms of his own 
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philosophy. Music carries us into the heart of things, the 
core of change, in what he calls pure duration. Dwelling 
on the idea of mobility which Browning rendered by the 
image of the stream under the bridge: “Ecoutons une 
mélodie”, says Bergson, ‘‘en nous laissant bercer par elle: 
n’avons nous pas la perception nette d’un mouvement qui 
n’est attaché 4 aucun mobile, d’un changement sans rien 
qui change? Le changement se suffit, il est la chose 
méme’’. Let us listen to a melody and let ourselves be 
rocked by it; have we not a clear perception of a move- 
ment independent of any moving object, of a change with- 
out a thing that changes? The change is sufficient in itself, 
it is the thing itself. 

Browning’s philosophy of Music is also akin to that of 
Schopenhauer who said that the world was only music 
realized. After looking into the philosophy of Charles 
Avison we are able to understand more fully his other 
poems on music, such as Abt Vogler, with its deep word 


*tis Wwe musicians know, 1/4 


that is, we musicians alone penetrate into the inmost 
secrets of life; and with its magnificent vision of the organ- 
ist who builds his palace of Music, rising to heaven while 
heaven seems to descend on earth, 


Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering star; 144 
For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor far. 


Here again we have the sense of the One, Infinite and 
Absolute. 

To conclude, though Browning’s individualism was to 
his poetry a great source of force and beauty, yet his 
highest flights occur when he allows this individualism to 
be for a moment immerged in the contemplation of the 
infinite sea that surrounds his insulated ego. And these 
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moments occur chiefly in his poems on love and on music. 
It will be more fair, however, and more in accord with 
Browning’s inmost wishes if we choose our supreme example 


-and our final quotation from his own personal religion, 


his religion of moral development. For though I have 
dwelt much on his art, and have not admired everything 
in his morals, his art does not suffer from the fact that he 
does help us to live. He does so, not by direct teaching, 
but by the lyrical contagion of his faith in life, for instance, 
in those famous stanzas of Rabbi Ben Ezra where moral 
enthusiasm carries him into an ecstasy, a sort of lyric dance, 
which may be compared to the dance of Zarathustra in 
Nietzsche: 

He fixed thee mid this dance 145 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 
_ Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 

The beauty of such a poem, intensely characteristic of 
Browning, is in the combination of his realistic, precise 
and concrete imagination with a sublime moral exaltation, 
each supporting the other and producing a quality never 
felt before. We sce the clay, the potter, the straps of the 
potter’s wheel 

What though the earlier grooves 14 


Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, no longer pause and press? 


We see these grooves pressing on a clay cup, and yet we 
see heaven. And I venture to say that the chief beauty is 
that the cup, that is Browning, if you like, does for once 
not think of itself, but, with a more complete surrender 
than is usual, thinks only of its highest use, namely, to 
slake the thirst of God. 
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Look not thou down but up! 447 
To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 
The new wine’s foaming flow, 
The Master’s lips aglow! 
Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what need’st thou with 
earth’s wheel? 


It is in such poems that Browning appears at his best, by 
such poems that he will be remembered as a poet so familiar 
and yet so sublime, so original in form and matter, in 
sound, rhythm, and image, that it becomes irrelevant to 
compare him with others, to decide whether he is greater 
than they, for it is enough to declare that he is unique. 

I shall spare you, therefore, the worn out parallel be- 
tween Browning and his great contemporary and rival, but 
I wish to say that to us, French-speaking people, Browning 
is, or ought to be, of more interest and value than Tenny- 
son. For he is not narrowly insular as is the latter; he is 
a citizen of all nations, past and present, of Germany, 
France, or Italy; he has, of course, a much more powerful 
mind. And finally, whereas Tennyson’s qualities are not 
uncommon with us, Browning, owing to an originality 
amounting to genius, is, even as an artist, full of sugges- 
tions and has infinitely more to give us, if only we would 
read him. But, in spite of what M. Maeterlinck says, 
he is not read with us. To be read, he wants an inter- 
preter, and such an interpreter I am trying to be. It has, 
I trust, been worth your while to know that something 


was being done for Browning abroad, and in what spirit 
it was being done. 


PAUL bE REUL. 
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